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A Prophet of Wales 

CHAPTER I 

THE DISPENSARY 
** Is it well with the child ?" — 2 Kings iv. 26. 

One winter's morning, towards the close of the 
year 1891, Doctor Owen Lloyd was busily em- 
ployed in his little dispensary. He was mixing 
various medicines, which would be called for later 
in the day by the poor who dwelt around him. 
The doctor practised in a grimy suburb of a 
large town of South Wales, and his dispensary 
was near the docks. From these coal was largely 
exported; indeed, this mineral was much in evi- 
dence everywhere. Its grit blackened the roads 
and houses, and covered the stone flags of the 
pavements with a coating of grime so thick that 
the gutter children often wrote words or made 
crude drawings in it with their fingers. A film 
of coal dust floated in the air the doctor breathed, 
and seemed to have left black imprints under his 
eyes, for there were dark hollows on the young 
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lo A PROPHET OF WALES 

white face, telling of hard, anxious work and an 
atmosphere that was anything but pure. 

This winter the pinching grip of poverty — 
seldom altogether absent from the place — had 
nipped harder than usual. Want and Hunger, 
twin sisters, walked abroad, and beckoned Disease 
to follow in their footsteps. Day by day the 
doctor battled with them — his skill fighting the 
latter, his open hand relieving the former. 

While the doctor was mixing his drugs — he 
did this himself, being too poorly paid to keep 
an assistant — a woman tapped loudly at his door, 
and said : 

" I want you to come to my house." 

" What is the matter, and where is it ? " asked 
the doctor in a business-like way, still going on 
with his mixing. 

" My boy is ill, and it's 37 Duckenly Street." 

" All right, ril come round," replied the doctor, 
just jotting the address down with pencil. " Eigh- 
teen pence, please." 

The woman, who had the money ready in her 
hand, placed it on the table. 

"Thank you," said the doctor, pocketing the 
money. " Til be round in half-an-hour." 

There was nothing unusual in the doctor asking 
for his money first. In this poor neighbourhooc 
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no credit was given or expected. Cash in ad- 
vance was the rule, or else a club ticket. 

Having finished the mixing of sundry medicines, 
Dr Lloyd turned the key of his dispensary door, 
and walked out into the street. He was a 
tall, well-built man ; indeed, so tall that he bent 
himself almost double when he climbed the stairs 
of the stunted little houses he so frequently entered. 
He was not by any means a handsome man — ^he 
had too large a nose, and an even larger mouth ; 
but his face was bright and genial, and seemed, 
this dull, murky day, to be the only sunshine 
visible. It was a face that had kind grey eyes, 
which looked upon the poor with human pity, 
and not as if they were so many " cases " just to 
be given scientific treatment. It was a face that 
often became grave and thoughtful as it looked 
down upon the bed on which a life trembled in 
the balance. It is little to be wondered at that 
in the four years the doctor had worked there 
he had become loved and sought by all. 

This was not the first time Dr Lloyd had been 
called to the house he was now visiting. He 
had asked the woman's name and address, it is 
true ; but now he recalled her, and the recollection 
was not altogether of a pleasant character. He 
must have had some prior opinion of what the 
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father and mother of the child were like, for, 
after a quick but careful examination of the little 
suflBerer lying on the bed in the little garret, he 
called the mother out of the room, and his usually 
kind face became very stern. 

"Why did you not send for me some days 
ago ? " said Dr Lloyd. " That little fellow is very 
ill ; and if the worst happens — well," he added 
abruptly, "your position will be a serious one. 
There has been grave neglect ; I should not sign 
the certificate." 

"Can't he be taken to a hospital?" said the 
woman. 

"Yes; on the way to his grave," replied the 
doctor with bitter satire. 

"When will you send for him?" asked the 
woman. 

" Send for him ! " broke out the young doctor, 
his voice ringing with indignation. "Send for 
him ! Can't you understand me ? Do you want 
me to kill the child ? " 

" No, no," returned the woman ; " only he'd get 
more care there, wouldn't he?" 

" You are right ; he would," replied the doctor 
in tones of irony. " He should have gone a week 
ago ; now it is out of the question." 

"What is to be done?" asked the woman 
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sulkily. "I can't keep on putting things away 
to pay you to keep on coming. I suppose you 
must come again to-morrow?" 

" I must come again to-night," said the doctor 
sharply ; " and you must find the money to pay 
me when I come. Your husband is in work, 
isn't he ? " 

" No," said the woman, " to be plain with you, 
he is on the drink — ain't had his blacks on for a 
week now." 

" Well," returned the doctor, " you must find the 
money somehow, that is all ; I can't work for 
nothing. Now, I shall send a nurse round this 
morning for half-an-hour— she will come every 
day — and the rest you must do yourself, or get 
a neighbour to help you. Give him half-a-glass- 
ful of milk and soda water every hour. Boil 
the milk, and strain it twice through muslin — 
the nurse will show you how. I will have the 
medicine ready at once, with instructions on the 
bottle. Send for it quickly. Give him a dose 
at once. I want him to sleep ; that is the only 
chance. And mind, have the money ready, or 
I don't come again." 

The woman made no reply ; and Dr Lloyd 
went out of the house, closing the door softly 
behind him. 
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A pall of blended fog and smoke hung over the 
town all day, and it had not lifted when night 
returned. It was so dense in the little street in 
which the child lay ill that Dr Lloyd, as he 
went there in the evening, almost lost his way. 
When at length he did find the house, he tapped 
softly at the door. 

The woman, Mrs Llewellyn, for that was her 
name, opened the door. 

"Is the child asleep ? " asked the doctor. 

" I don't know," said the woman. " I'll go and 
see." And she bustled noisily to the stairs. 

Dr Lloyd laid his hand on her shoulder, 
and held up a finger of warning. "Go you in 
there," he whispered softly, pointing to a room ; 
" I will see." Then he crept upstairs on tiptoe. 

The child was sleeping peacefully. The hectic 
flush that told of fever was still on the face, but 
it was not so marked as earlier in the day. The 
doctor bent down, listening to the child's quick 
breathing, and watched him intently, the grave, 
thoughtful look coming to his face as he did so. 
Presently he crept downstairs, and opened the 
door of the room into which he had half pushed 
the boy's mother a few minutes ago. 

" He is asleep. Be very quiet ; for the love of 
God, don't wake him. Nature will do for him 
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more than I can. I will come again in the 
morning." And, forgetting all about his fee, he 
went quietly out of the front door. 

Two hours later the mother went upstairs. The 
child was awake. 

"Well, David, you have had a long sleep. 
Doctor has been and gone." 

" And I never saw him ! " 

" No ; you were asleep." 

" I am sorry ; I like him so. I liked his cool 
hand when he put it on my forehead. Is he 
coming again? He has such a kind face." 

" Yes ; in the morning. Now you had better 
go to sleep again." 

" Mother ! " 

"Well, what?" This was asked somewhat 
snappishly. 

" I was just wondering what you * put away ' to 
pay the doctor." 

"Well, I never!" said Mrs Llewellyn. "He 
forgot to ask for the money." She sat down 
on the edge of the bed, and rocked herself to 
and fro with laughter. 

As the doctor entered his dispensary he thought 
of the child, and then half muttered to himself: 
"Why, dear me! I have broken my rule again, 
and have seen a patient without prior payment." 



CHAPTER II 

THE WILL 

"One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 

Shakespeare. 

Llangolen was an old country house standing 
beside the winding Mawdoch. It was a mile or 
two from Bargelly, an ugly stone town set in a 
beautiful valley of North Wales. Here lived two 
ladies — Miss Hannah and Miss Celia Lloyd. 
They were aunts of the doctor introduced to the 
reader in the preceding chapter. 

Miss Hannah Lloyd was a sharp, angular lady 
of sixty, a smart walker of ten miles a day, and 
a scomer of easy-chairs. When the natives of 
the village spoke of her, they frequently put their 
fingers to their forehead, and muttered " Gwirion," 
which can only be translated from Welsh into 
English by the slang expression " Slightly cracked." 
But, if she were cracked, there was always a certain 
amount of method in her madness. 

She and her sister were sitting in the garden 

alking. It was a large piece of ground, shut in 

with the usual cold, grey stone walls — the ugly 
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work of man — now almost covered with moss, 
lichen, fern, and ivy. Thus does kindly Nature 
hide the inartistic scars that man has made upon 
her fair surface. In the valley below, the placid, 
winding Mawdoch flowed, while above frowned 
the high purple crag of Cader Idris. Miss 
Hannah Lloyd was not unlike the last-named 
mountain — erect, angular, stern, commanding, 
with beetling brows that seemed at times to 
frown fiercely on all the mean, low things of 
this world. 

Miss Hannah was frowning now, and the frown 
was caused by the thought of her nephew, Owen 
Lloyd. His religious, or non-religious, views had 
vexed her greatly, and she was talking the matter 
over with her sister Celia. She would, perhaps, 
not have been so annoyed with Owen Lloyd had 
he discussed his theological doubts with her ; 
but he had declined, as politely as he could, to 
do so. He had no wish to force his views upon 
her, or upset her fixed belief 

"Just as if he could upset my views, or any 
one ! " said Miss Hannah angrily. " The man 
does not live who could do it." 

Miss Hannah considered the time had now 
come for him to " settle down," to use her words, 
and join some church. Doctor Owen declined 
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to do so. Thereupon Miss Hannah wrote to her 
nephew, saying he would find his decision not to 
go to church a very costly one. 

To this Owen replied that he was very sorry 
to vex his aunt, but he could not make pro- 
fession of what he did not believe. 

"Humph! he ought to believe it, then," said 
Miss Hannah ; and in a fit of temper she sat down, 
and wrote to her cousin, a lawyer in a large town 
of South Wales, to make another will, leaving 
Owen entirely out of it, and bequeathing the bulk 
of her property to his daughter Gertrude, then 
a child of nine or ten. 

Celia had done her best for Owen ; he was her 
only nephew, and a great favourite. She argued 
with her sister that morning, and drew from her 
memory pictures of Owen as a boy playing about 
the garden in which they sat. He had been 
brought by Miss Hannah to their home on the 
death of his mother, for his father had been dead 
some years. 

Celia recalled to her sister's mind little Owen, 
a boy of three, taking hold of her hand, and 
pointing with childish glee to the bright flowers 
as Miss Hannah led him round the garden ; Owen, 
a fine, romping boy of twelve ; Owen, a little later, 
at school, high-spirited, and getting into all sorts 
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of scrapes ; Owen, a strong lad of seventeen, 
wheeling Miss Hannah about the winding country 
lanes as she slowly recovered from her long 
illness ; and then, a year later, Owen himself ill 
with fever, and Miss Hannah the most attentive 
and most anxious of all nurses. 

There was one incident Miss Celia did not recall, 
because it was slightly to Owen's disadvantage, 
but it showed Miss Hannah's secret pride in her 
nephew. It was soon after he left school that 
Owen had run up a bill with a local tailor which 
Miss Hannah thought unduly extravagant To 
the tailor who brought it her for payment she 
said : 

" It has nothing to do with me ; you must look 
to Master Owen for it. Why did you trust him ? " 

" Well, you see, I thought he was a gentleman," 
was the answer. 

" Gentleman ! " exclaimed Miss Hannah in tones 
of great indignation. " Good Lord, man, of course 
he IS ! Here, how much is it ? " And the bill 
was promptly settled. 

But to all Miss Celiacs recollections of her 
nephew that she brought forward this morning 
Miss Hannah had only one reply : 

" Sentiment ! — and I am not going to give way 
to that at my time of life." 
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And yet on the mantelpiece of Miss Hannah's 
bedroom was a little, tawdry gilt frame, containing 
a photograph on glass which cost a shilling at a 
local fair. It was a full-length portrait of a little 
boy of six, with pink cheeks, and a straw hat 
with blue ribbon. The colour had almost faded 
from the cheeks, and the band of azure was now 
white. The square portrait, with its border of 
gilt braid, was tawdry in the extreme, and yet 
the scorner of sentiment would not have parted 
with it for its weight in gold. 

Finding it useless to say anything more on 
Owen's behalf, Celia wisely subsided into silence. 
She was a lover of peace, and, having done her 
best for Owen, she felt she could do no more. 

If Miss Hannah resembled the rugged, stern 
mountain, her sister Celia, some ten years the 
younger, was like the river that flowed at its 
base — calm, placid, beautiful, gliding peacefully 
on towards the everlasting sea. 

While these two sisters, so like in features yet 
so unlike in temperament, were seated in the 
garden, a maid-servant entered it with a card on 
a tray. Miss Hannah glanced at the card. 

" Old six-and-eight," said she, " here before his 
time. Tell him to wait. I will see him presently." 

"Hannah dear," said Celia pleadingly, "you 
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will be sorry when you come to die that you 
have disinherited Owen ; he has always been 
like a son to you." 

"Why did he thwart me?" answered Miss 
Hannah bitterly. "Why become a doctor when 
I wished him to enter the Church?" 

" He is hard-working, and doing much good 
among the poor." 

" And then he denies Christ ; he will not 
change his belief; he bids me open defiance, 
so I strike him out of my will. I leave all to 
Gertrude, save an annuity to you. She is the 
only other relative I have in the world, except 
the Lloyds, and they don't need it." 

"You will be very sorry for this one day," 
remarked Celia. 

" Never ! " said Miss Hannah firmly. " And now 
I will go in and sign the will." 

Mr Thomas Gwyn, while waiting in the draw- 
ing-room for Miss Hannah, made a mental 
inventory of all it contained, and noted with 
pleasure its rare paintings and costly furniture, 
and the massive silver plate which stood on the 
sideboard. 

"And all this is to be my little Gertrude's," 
thought he. " But it may be a long time yet ; 
the old lady is very tough, I fear." 
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As Miss Hannah entered he rose, and greeted 
her effusively. It was years since they had met. 
He remarked that he was glad to see her looking 
so well. 

" You have come a long way," said Miss 
Hannah ; " what refreshment will you take ? There 
is something on the sideboard. We don't dine 
for two hours yet." At this moment Celia 
entered. " Ah, this is my sister Celia, the other 
legatee; it must be years since you saw her." 

"A very long time," said the lawyer, seating 
himself. "Very glad indeed to see her again. 
Now, we shall want two witnesses, not legatees. 
I have brought my clerk with me for one. He 
is waiting in the road outside. I can call him 
when necessary." 

" Call him in now," said Miss Hannah abruptly ; 
" he may like something to take as well as you." 

"And the other witness, I thought, perhaps, 
we could obtain here. You see, we can't call in 
the servants, as they have all of them small 
legacies. And now. Miss Hannah, if I may, I 
will first read over the — the will. I think you 
will find it is all clear — most clear, I may say, 
and in order. You may, perhaps, think it rather 
long, but I could not shorten it to embody clearly 
all the instructions of your several letters." 
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" What is your fee for drawing it up ? " inquired 
Miss Hannah. " I never asked that, and I prided 
myself on being practical and business-like." 

"Oh, nothing, nothing," returned the lawyer, 
waving his hand slightly. "When such muni- 
ficence is displayed towards my daughter, for 
which I can never thank you, the least I can do 
is to perform all the legal work free." 

" But I prefer to pay," said Miss Hannah some- 
what stiffly. "You will please to send your bill; 
I would not trust any lawyer who did not 
charge." 

"As you wish — as you wish, cousin," said Mr 
Gwyn. "But I should like to send Gertrude to 
stay with you here; I am sure the dear child 
would soon entwine herself around your heart — 
if I may use figurative language." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated Miss Hannah. " She 
might" — and here she paused — "or she might 
not, you see!" 

"She is a very lovable child — if you will 
pardon a father saying so," returned the lawyer. 

" Oh, say on ; say what you like," retorted Miss 
Hannah, sharply. 

" That child has a heart of gold, madam. She 
is sweet, lovable, tractable. She will never 
thwart your wishes as I know Owen has done. 
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Owen as a boy was always obstinate, self-willed, 
was he not ? " 

" Strong - willed," interposed Miss Hannah. 
" Yes ; undoubtedly. The Lloyds always were." 

" Quite so, quite so," said the lawyer. " But the 
Lloyds had always plain common-sense. Now, that 
is where Owen is most deficient. He has a head 
with nothing in it, except a lot of medical nonsense." 

"He is a fine man," retorted Miss Hannah — 
"six feet one in his stockings — not like some 
stunted shrimps who shuffle through the world." 
And she gave a quick, meaning glance at the 
lawyer's somewhat squat, thick-set figure. 

"Well, well, cousin, have your laugh at my 
expense if you will — figure is nothing, head is 
everything." 

"Owen has got a fine, big, bold head, like all 
the Lloyds," remarked Miss Hannah, with a touch 
of pride. " And look at his muscles ! They have 
stood him in good stead in many a fight, Til 
warrant." 

" I daresay so ; he was always getting into rows 
as a boy and as a student. He was a perfect 
terror to the neighbourhood ; up to all the devilish 
tricks imaginable," added the lawyer. 

" Was he ? " said Miss Hannah, a touch of ap- 
probation in her voice. 
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''But that is not the worst I have seen him 
frequent bad places. I saw him once coming 
out of a theatre. Now, / never went to a theatre 
in my life. I was once, years ago, tempted by 
the devil. I went to London when a boy. I in- 
quired for the entrance to a theatre in a turning 
off the Strand. Someone pointed me down a hill, 
where I saw a group of people waiting outside a 
door. Some were slowly going through it. I 
felt in my pocket for the money ; but looking up, 
I saw just over my head a sign, with a finger 
pointing, on which was written : * To the Pit' 
That settled it. I turned, and fled. Never since 
then have I waited near a theatre. I warned 
Owen, and told him of this incident, and what 
do you think he did? He laughed in my face, 
cousin, and told me if I had gone a little farther 
I should have found an entrance to the gods. 
Think of it, cousin ; think of his profanity ! Well, 
I was right glad when you decided to put that 
scamp out of your will. If you had left it to a 
beggar in the street, instead of my child, I should 
still have been just as glad. Owen deserved this. 
And then to become a doctor ! Now, I never had 
a very high opinion of doctors." 

"What is the fault with them?" asked Miss 
Hannah, not very amiably. 

B 
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" What does a doctor do for his money, now ? " 
said the lawyer. "Taps at the door. 'Good- 
morning, Mrs Jones. Mr Jones any better this 
morning? Yes? Very glad to hear it Slept 
well?' Trots upstairs. *Ah! Good-morning, 
Mr Jones. I see you are better. Slept well ? My 
medicine has worked wonders. I will send you 
some more to be taken after meals. Don't have 
any meals ? Of course, I have forgotten. Would 
like a mutton chop ? Not to-day ; nice soda and 
milk ; perhaps to-morrow a little broiled fish, 
very light and digestible. Good-morning, Mr 
Jones.' Exit doctor, and jots down five shillings. 
There, that's what a doctor does for his money. 
You can't call that work." 

"So different to lawyers," returned Miss 
Hannah. " What happened last time I consulted 
Mr Buckham?" 

"Over the Tynlyn estate?" observed Celia. 

" Yes," returned Miss Hannah. " When I go to 
a lawyer he receives me with smiles, and rubs 
his hands, and bows me to a chair. What brings 
you here? he asks me. He sincerely hopes no 
legal complications. I tell him I am made party 
to a lawsuit ; and he pulls a long face, and says 
he is very sorry to hear it — when I know all 
the while he is glad. Then he leans back in 
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his chair, and hears what I have to say ; then 
refers to some musty books, and reads out pas- 
sages thus: *Lord Justice Fiddledum laid it 
down that twice two are three and a quarter; 
but that is ten years ago, and authorities differ 
so much on this question that I shall have to 
take counsel's opinion — Mr Foger. You know that 
clever man Foger ? ' And then he bows me out of 
the door, and jots down : Lloyd, six and eight. 
What is it all but humbug?" 

" Yes, yes ; that is very good," said the lawyer, 
with a forced laugh. 

"Did I take Mr Buckham or Mr Foger's ad- 
vice? No; I did not. Why I went to him I 
don't know." 

"You ought to have sent for me^ cousin, in- 
stead. But there, we are drifting away from the 
purpose of my visit. I had better read the will. 
It is a little rough, perhaps, on Owen, but the 
young scamp deserves it." 

At the word scamp Miss Hannah held up 
her hand, and said abruptly: "Thomas, I did 
not say he was a scamp. If I have decided to 
leave him out of my will, that is no reason why 
other people should call my nephew names. He 
displeases me; I disinherit him — and that is all 
that need be said on the matter." 
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"Just as you wish — just as you wish," said 
the lawyer, waving his hand in a magnanimous 
manner. " I don't bear any ill will. Why, only 
the other day I tried to do him a good turn, 
only the young fool would not let me." 

"What was that?" asked Celia, who up to 
now had been a quiet, though deeply interested, 
listener. 

"Well, it was this. I do — or rather my clerk 
does — a lot of rent collecting in that part of 
the town where Owen practises. Why on earth 
he should choose such a poverty-stricken quarter 
to practise in I can't think." 

" He had no money," said Celia, " to start in 
a better locality." 

" Well," continued the lawyer, " he is there, 
working like a slave, and earning a beggarly 
living." 

"Does he not earn enough to live on in 
ordinary comfort?" asked Celia in a voice of 
much sympathy. 

"Sometimes I don't think he does, else he 
would put on better clothes than those shabby 
things he goes about in. And look at his 
lodgings ! — over an oil and colour shop. But 
there, the young fool deserves it. Well, I wanted 
to do him a turn. It was this way. A man. 
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Thomas Llewellyn, was in arrear with his rent; 
my client would not wait, and said : * Put the 
brokers in.' A child was ill there, and my 
clerk had often seen Owen going to the house. 
Now, if they can't pay rent to keep out the 
bailiff, they can't pay a doctor. Well, I happened 
to meet Owen in the street, and I said to him : 
* I suppose those Llewellyns pay you cash on 
the nail. They aren't safe to trust ; I give you 
that tip.'" 

" What did Owen reply ? " asked Celia. 

"Oh, that he had been paid for one or two 
days, but now there was really nothing to pawn 
to pay him, and he was giving credit. * Move the 
child to the hospital,' said I ; * don't go on giving 
credit — time is money.'" 

Miss Hannah unfolded her hands, and leant 
forward. Coder Idris was interested. 

" Of course, it's all very well being generous 
if you can afford it. But that is not the way 
to get on in the world. It's not right when you 
are poor and hard up, as he is. It's most 
foolish," continued the lawyer. 

"Most foolish," repeated Miss Hannah, with 
a touch of sarcasm in her voice that the lawyer 
was not sufficiently sensitive to detect. 

"What did Owen say?" asked Celia. 
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" Ah, what does your doctor do ? When there 
is nothing more to be got, and he fears he will 
not be paid, he leaves the child to die, of course," 
answered Miss Hannah, with bitter satire. 

The lawyer detected the satire now, and felt 
he had said too much. 

" No ; he didn't quite leave the child to die," 
he answered reluctantly. " He — er " 

"Well, what?" asked Miss Hannah sharply. 
" Sent him to a hospital to be experimented on 
and butchered. That's what doctors do." 

" No ; he didn't do that." 

" What did he do, then ? 3p^^l^ ^P* nian," cried 
Miss Hannah in tones of great impatience. 

"Well he — er — said it would make no differ- 
ence ; he should go on just the same. Of course, 
humane — but foolish. There was the parish 
doctor. He might have left it to him." 

"Most foolish! He might," repeated Miss 
Hannah with irony. " And so he visits the child 
after you have put the brokers in. You did not 
take the bed?" she asked, with sarcasm. 

" No ; we did not take the bed. In fact, I did 
not distrain at all." 

" Oh ! Why ? " asked Miss Hannah, cross-ex- 
amining him like a counsel extracting evidence 
from an unwilling witness. 
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" Well, the rent was paid." 

" Did this Llewellyn pay it ? " 

" No." 

" Who paid it, then ? His wife ? " 

" No." 

" Well, then, who did ? " 

" Owen paid it for a month ! " answered the 
lawyer reluctantly. 

" Owen paid it for a month," repeated Miss 
Hannah, her face aglow with excitement, her 
voice ringing with satirical laughter. "What a 
silly fool ! " 

"Well, it was not very prudent, was it, when 
he had none too much money ? " observed the 
lawyer. 

" Most foolish ! Most improvident ! " cried Miss 
Hannah, rising from her seat, and walking up and 
down the room with excitement. 

"And now I think," said the lawyer, taking 
from his bag a large legal-looking document, 
which he unfolded, "if you will kindly listen, 
I will read the will." 

"Read the will, man!" cried Miss Hannah, 
turning on him almost savagely. " Read the will ! 
No ; toss it on the fire, man ; I have done with it." 



CHAPTER III 

A LETTER FROM OWEN 
" Throw physic to the dogs. 1*11 none of it." — Shakespeare. 

A FEW days later, Miss Hannah and her sister 
were seated at the breakfast-table, when the latter 
said : 

" Don't you think it time to forgive the past, and 
to write to Owen ? " 

"Most certainly not. I adopted Owen as a 
child. I tried to mould his mind, and impress 
on it my mind. He resented, and chose to have a 
mind of his own." 

"The Lloyds always were strong-willed," said 
Celia, repeating her sister's late words. 

" The Lloyds were always fools," retorted Miss 
Hannah. " He bids me open defiance," she con- 
tinued, "will think for himself, and won't even 
ai^ue with me. What does he say but *Aunt, 
we can't all think alike. Perhaps if you had read 
the books that I have you might think differently.' 
As if any book would make me think differently ! 
Rubbish! And then, of all callings, to go and 
choose that of a doctor ! " 

32 
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" But Owen did not know all ; he does not even 



now." 



" Of course he did not know ; how could he ? " 
returned Miss Hannah snappishly. 

" That the choice of his calling should be what it 
is, he is not to blame ; and as to his views on 
religion, he keeps them to himself, and does not 
intrude them on others," pleaded Celia. 

" That's just it. He won't argue with me," con- 
tinued Miss Hannah. "All he says is: *Aunt, 
why should I upset your views ? ' Upset my views ! 
I want to upset Ats views, but he won't let me. 
And then to be a doctor ! Celia, never speak 
of him again." 

Why had Miss Hannah this hatred of doctors ? 
It dated back to an old wound, and it had since 
warped her judgment. When a girl of nineteen 
she had loved a young doctor. He had been false 
to her, for within a year of his engagement to 
her he married another. This was the wound, and 
it rankled still. It smarted afresh when Owen 
told his aunt that he could not follow the calling 
she wished, and that he was bent on being a 
doctor. 

"Anything but that," answered Miss Hannah, 
her face darkening. "You need not enter the 
Church. Be a sweep or a butcher, and I will stand 
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by you. But if you take to that^ then I have done 
with you." 

Celia had intervened for him, but with no 
success. A few days later Miss Hannah drew 
a cheque for five hundred pounds, and calling 
Owen, said to him: 

" You have quite determined to be a doctor ? " 

"Yes, aunt — if I can get the money to pay 
for my study." 

"There it is," said she; "but if you use it 
for that purpose I never wish to see you again." 

" Aunt ! aunt ! " cried the boy, for he was little 
more, bursting into tears — it was the first time she 
had ever seen them — " I can't take it so." 

But Miss Hannah was firm. The boy's tears did 
not move her then, though she remembered them 
for many years afterwards. Owen told Celia what 
had happened. He would not take his aunt's 
money ; but he would be a doctor, if he could 
anyhow get the money. He decided he would gc 
to sea, and save what money he could. Thus a 
the end of a few years he hoped to put by enoug 
to enable him to study and take his degree. 

Celia at first persuaded him against this cour 
but, finding he was obdurate, decided to give b 
the money herself — a little each year. She ha 
very small income of her own, and by spend 
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less on her personal wants was able to help Owen 
to what he needed. As soon as he took his 
degree, he opened the dispensary in which he is 
found at the start of this story. 

When he bade his aunt good-bye she never 
asked him where he was going, or what he was 
going to do. Nor did she mention his name to 
Celia. But she knew, though she pretended not 
to, where the boy got the money on which to live 
while he walked the hospital. 

Now and again Celia would mention his name ; 
but the answer that came from Miss Hannah 
was always the same : 

"I wish to hear nothing about him. I have 
done with him. He is an agnostic and a doctor." 

Finding that any mention of his name only 
made her sister repeat the same bitter speech, 
Celia wisely kept silence, never even telling her 
sister when a letter came. Thus matters went 
on till the day when the two sisters were seated 
at table. A servant brought in a letter for Celia 
from Owen, asking her if she could find a cot- 
tager, living fairly high on one of the Welsh 
mountains, who would take a delicate boy into 
his home for six months. He had taken a lik- 
ing to a young boy of eleven, who was much 
neglected by his parents — a late patient, whom 
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he had pulled through a serious illness. He 
would pay for the board and lodging himself. 

Miss Hannah had noticed the arrival of the 
letter, but made no comment. Celia was un- 
decided whether or not to pass it over for her 
sister to read, but she ultimately thought it best 
not to. If offered, Miss Hannah would probably 
have declined to take it. 

The elder sister waited some time before she 
spoke about it ; but at length, when she saw 
Celia quietly fold up Owen's letter, and place it 
in her pocket, she could contain herself no longer, 
and burst out irritably : 

" So you have had a letter from Owen ! " 

" Yes. He sends you his love." 

« Humph ! " 

" He always does," answered Celia quietly. 

"Do you think he would send me his love if 
I had no balance at my banker's ? I don't." 

" It would make no difference," answered Celia. 

"Well, I suppose you want me to read that 
letter Owen has sent? Why don't you give it 
me? You cuddle his letters up just as if you 
were a girl in your teens, and in love with him, 
instead of being his maiden aunt of fifty. What 
does he write about? In money difficulties, I 
suppose, and wants you to send him some?" 
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''He says nothing about money, and little 
enough about himself," answered Celia quietly. 

" Let me look at that letter, Celia." 

" Certainly, sister." 

It was handed over; and Miss Hannah read 
it, firing off curt comments as she did so. 

''Humph! Wants to find a home for a little 
boy ! Been very ill ; parents don't treat him 
well ; wants fresh air and good living ; Owen will 
pay. What a fool ! " 

When she had finished, she did not hand the 
letter back : she thrust it in her pocket. A few 
minutes later Miss Hannah exclaimed, with her 
usual abruptness: 

" I shall adopt that boy, Celia." 

" But do you think his parents would part with 
him?" 

" Part with him ! Of course they will. They 
can't afford to keep him — so it seems. Can't 
pay a doctor, can't pay rent I shall go and 
buy him. And there shall be no mistake this 
time. He shall not be an agnostic doctor! I 
shall train and educate him for the Church. 
He shall heal men's souls, not injure their 
bodies." 

"You will get Owen to call and see the boy's 
parents?" suggested Celia. 
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" I shall do nothing of the sort," replied Miss 
Hannah. " I shall ask no favours of Owen." 

"He would not make it a favour to see you." 

" Perhaps not ; but I am not going to give him 
the chance." With this remark Miss Hannah 
went to a little room which she called her " den." 
Into this apartment no one was allowed to enter, 
not even Celia. In it were kept a few relics of 
her girlhood, an old, dingy painting of her father, 
and a few odd pieces of wedding finery that had 
never- been worn. In front of her, as Miss 
Hannah sat down to write, was the portrait of 
Owen already referred to. Her eyes rested on 
it as she sat down to write, and she half sighed. 
As she did so a thought came to her. The next 
instant she drew from a drawer a cheque. Then 
she took up her pen, and filled it up for one 
hundred pounds, to the order of Owen Lloyd, 
and laid it aside to dry. She referred to Celiacs 
letter for his address, copied it on an envelope, 
and then wrote a short note to enclose with it. 
It had neither beginning nor end, and ran as 
follows : — 

"You may keep the enclosed. I don't know 
why I send it, I am sure. You don't deserve it. 
I wish for no thanks and no acknowledgment, 
and when you write to my sister you are not to 
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mention it. I am coming to your town in a day 
or so, and I am going to see that child, but I 
don't want to see you." 

When this was dry she folded it with the 
cheque she had written, and put them in the 
envelope. Later in the day she took it herself 
to the post. 



CHAPTER IV 

AUNT AND NEPHEW 
'* Gold and gold, nothing but gold." — Hood. 

In the course of a week Miss Hannah went to 
a large town in the south of Wales. In the 
midst of a busy street there might have been 
seen an old lady, with a large black bonnet and 
ample bulging skirts, which as regards fashion 
were nearer the "sixties." She walked briskly 
along, stopped outside a building with an exterior 
that indicated poverty and an interior that 
hoarded great wealth. 

She scrutinised the building very intently, and 
exclaimed, quite loud : " Well, of all the dirty, 
ugly buildings! But there, I shall tell Peter to 
paint this place and clean his windows, instead 
of lazying over the fire all day long." 

Its architecture was undoubtedly early Victorian 
— the ugliest of all periods. It was just a box, 
with slits for doors and windows. The former 
much needed paint, and the latter were of the 
commonest glass, which looked smeary and 
crinkled as the sunlight fell upon them. It seemed 
40 
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like the exterior of a very fifth-rate public-house, 
through whose doors naught but the shabbiest 
of customers passed, with little more than coppers 
in their pockets. It was, on the contrary, visited 
chiefly by the wealthy, who, if they went there 
with empty purse, generally came away with it 
well filled. It was, in fact, a bank, and one of 
the two or three banks most patronised by the 
well-to-do classes. 

When you got inside the building you were 
not much better pleased with its interior. It 
was dingy and musty, with a bare, much-worn 
counter, which the friction of endless gold had 
long since denuded of its polish. Other banks 
might have highly polished brass-bound counters 
if they chose, but Tarranter's bank would have 
shuddered at the thought of it. Their coffers 
were too well filled, their name too well known 
throughout Wales, to need any such flimsy 
pretence of wealth to bolster it up. Such 
modern innovations might do for buttermen and 
drapers and some London joint-stock banks, 
but Lloyd, Tarranter & Co. would have blushed 
with shame at the thought of any such desecra- 
tion of their old building. Some people said 
Lloyd, Tarranter's bank was behind the " times." 
This might in a sense be true of some of the 
c 
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elder members of the firm, for they did little 
more than sit in an arm-chair all day, and read 
the newspaper thus named ; but they were there^ 
and could resist all radical change, and the march 
of progress, whether in bankers' investments or 
counter tops. 

But it was not only the counter top and exterior 
that belied its wealth. Its floor, covered with an 
oilcloth that the tread of many feet had rendered 
patternless, was dirty, and here and there worn 
into holes, through which the old, bare, dirt-eaten 
boards were visible. Its one horsehair chair, its 
dingy blinds, its frayed doormat — all seemed 
to say : " How poor we are " ; and even its clerks, 
though well paid, did not look so. Their faces 
were sallow, their clothes a shabby black. 

At the counter stood Dr Owen Lloyd, who 
tossed carelessly over to the clerk a crumpled 
cheque for one hundred pounds, and said : 
"You can give me notes for that." 
The cashier leisurely examined the cheque and 
its endorsement, then slowly drew open a drawer, 
and taking from it a much-Vorn black leather 
wallet, at length produced a bundle of crisp notes 
for that sum. Then he opened a ponderous 
ledger, entered the cheque, and against it the 
numbers of the notes. 
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Dr Lloyd thrust them carelessly into an inner 
breast pocket — he was always careless as regards 
money — and walking to the door, pressed it from 
him outwards (it was one of those doors which 
swing both ways). He found it was being pushed 
hard towards him by someone outside, and he 
heard a loud, harsh voice say with much 
firmness : 

"You needn't push: I shall not give way — I 
never do." 

Looking through the glass of the upper portion 
of the door, Owen saw a black bonnet, which in 
shape was a close approach to what is known 
as "coal-scuttle," and worn by the lady already 
known to the reader. 

The voice and the bonnet combined proclaimed 
the identity of the lady, for the door was instantly 
pulled back, and Owen said : 

" Why, it's aunt ! " 

" Pushing against me in little things as well as 
great. It's just like you, Owen ; you won't give 
up this miserable calling, and you won't enter 
the Church ? " 

"I am sorry, aunt, I can do neither." 

"I sent you the hundred pounds to give you 
a chance to earn an honest living. You have 
cashed the cheque, I suppose?" 
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" Yes," said Owen, with a smile, " here it is ; " and 
he pulled out the crumpled notes from his pocket. 

" That's the way you treat my money ! Dis- 
graceful, I call it." And Miss Hannah turned her 
back on him. 

"Oh," said Owen, laughing gaily, "they are 
worth as much smooth or crumpled. Well, good- 
bye, aunt ; surely you will shake hands with me ? " 

" No ; I will not, sir," returned Miss Hannah, 
still keeping her back towards him. 

"Well, good-bye," said the other, with just a 
touch of regret in his voice, as he walked out of 
the bank. 

When he had done so the old lady went to the 
door, and watched him till he was out of sight. 

The cashier now came forward, and offered her 
a chair. 

" No, thank you ; I prefer to stand ; when I 
am old I will sit down, not before. I want to 
draw out two hundred pounds," she added 
abruptly. 

" Certainly, ma'am. I will write out the cheque 
for you." 

" No, you won't," replied Miss Hannah ; " I 
prefer to write my own cheques." 

"Very well, madam. How will you have it 
ma'am?" asked the cashier — "in our own note! 
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or in the form of a crossed draft payable here 
or on our London agents in three days' time?" 

"Notes," said Miss Hannah briefly. 

"A crossed draft would be much safer." 

" Safe ! " said the lady. " I fear no one. I will 
have it in bank-notes, if you please." She 
added impatiently : " Be quick about it. One 
note for a hundred and two for fifty." 

The clerk's face showed surprise. He went 
behind a glass screen to the manager, who was 
writing at a desk. This gentleman came for- 
ward, and asked if he should tell Sir Peter Lloyd 
she was there. 

" Certainly not," said Miss Hannah. " What 
do I want to see him for? If you can't pay the 
money say so, and I will draw out every penny, 
and ruin the bank. What do I want to see Peter 
for ? He is sitting in the back room, glued to the 
chair, with his nose in The Times, isn't he ? But 
just pay this draft, and be quick about it. You 
can tell him to paint the bank — it's very dirty." 

At length the notes were counted, and entered, 
and handed to her. Miss Hannah pulled up her 
dress, and placed them deep in a large pocket 
hidden away somewhere in the folds of her ample 
skirts. 

" Shall I call a cab for you ? " asked the clerk. 
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" No," she replied. ** I will not have a cab ; 
they are dirty, and smell of tobacco. I shall not 
take an omnibus either : they are filled with babies. 
I shall walk. Good-morning." 

Thus, carrying herself very erect, she walked 
firmly out of the bank, giving the door a push 
that left it swinging to and fro. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BUYING OF A CHILD 

" Full many a thankless child has been, 
But never one like mine. " 

Hood. 

Miss Hannah had not gone far when it com- 
menced to rain. The house she intended to visit 
was farther away than she had any idea of. She 
put up her umbrella, and plodded on, her temper 
much ruffled by the " obstinacy of Owen " and the 
" fooling at the bank." She afterwards told Celia 
she could not understand why Peter did not pay the 
money himself, instead of " sitting on a chair till he 
fell asleep." And the bank was so dirty as to be 
disgraceful : she would draw all her capital out of it. 
As she walked through the drenching rain along 
the streaming pavements she held her skirts so 
high that it drew upon her the derisive remarks 
of a few who sheltered in street doorv^ays ; but 
for this she cared nothing. Now and again she 
stopped to inquire the way, and snapping out a 
curt " Thanks," hurried on. At last she reached 
the street she wanted to get to, and taking shelter 
in an open doorway, dived her hand into a pocket 
47 
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to find a letter which would give the number of 
the house, that she had forgotten. 

" Twenty-four," said she, reading it aloud. And 
then, looking round at the door behind her, she 
exclaimed : " Why, this is twenty-four ! " 

Just then a woman came slowly forward, with a 
hand on her hip. 

"We don't want any more tracts here," said 
she ; " ain't read the last yet. Llewellyn uses 'em 
for pipe lights." 

" Oh, you take me for a tract, do you ! " said 
Miss Hannah indignantly. " Do I look like one? " 

" Well, rather ; but you don't talk like one — not 
soft enough. That tone of voice won't do; it's 
more like this: * My dear Mrs Llewellyn, I want to 
have some talk with you about your soul.* No, 
you are not a tract ; so the thing is. Who are you ? 
What do you want ? " 

" Your boy," retorted Miss Hannah. 

" No ; you are not going to see David either. I 
won't have any more Sunday school teachers 
fussing round after him. If I choose to keep 
him from going to school, that's my business. 
'Taters must be peeled, school or no school." 

Miss Hannah looked her up and down. 

" I want to come inside, and not be kept here 
on the doormat," she said sarcastically. Her 
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abrupt, masterful way had its effect. It curbed 
the woman's tongue. A soft answer may turn away 
wrath, but it is of no avail against insolence. 

" Oh, well, come inside," answered the woman, 
who was, of course, Mrs Llewellyn ; and she led 
the way into a little front room. 

On a low stool by the fire sat a boy reading. 
He rose as Miss Hannah entered. 

" I suppose this is David ? " said she. 

" I am David," answered the lad. 

He was a fair-haired and fresh-coloured boy, 
with large blue, wistful eyes, which looked straight 
at you, and seemed to grow larger as they did so. 

There was something about the boy's face 
which not only compelled your attention, but also 
attracted you to him. Owen had visited him free 
of charge, and one night had sat up and nursed 
him when his father was too drunk and his mother 
too heartless to do so. 

" There, take my umbrella," said Miss Hannah, 
handing it to David. 

"You are wet," observed David in Welsh, 
looking at her. 

" So would you be if you had been out in the 
rain. Speak English ; I like it better. You can, 
I suppose? You understood me a minute ago." 

"Oh, yes," answered the lad, speaking in that 
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tongue. "Mother is English; she can't speak a 
word of Welsh. She came from London. Father 
is Welsh. But won't you take a seat?" said 
David, offering a chair. 

" In my wet clothes, and catch rheumatism ? 
Not for you, or anybody. But you can take my 
cloak." And Miss Hannah took it off, and tossed it 
to him. She now turned her back on Mrs Llew- 
ellyn, and addressed all her questions to David. 

" How old are you ? " she asked. 

"Ten," answered David. 

" Small ; not too well fed, I expect." 

"Ain't he?" said Mrs Llewellyn. "Has real 
turtle soup, salmon, oysters, venison, and all the 
luxuries you can think of And now, may I ask, 
as you are so free of your questions, what do you 
want here?" 

"Mother," said David in tones of reproach, 
"she is a lady." 

At this moment a man slouched into the room. 
It was Mr Llewellyn ; and he had a cap on his 
head and a pipe in his mouth, while his hands 
were stuck deep in his pockets. He sat on the 
edge of the table, and, swaying a leg to and fro, 
puffed out a large cloud of smoke. 

"What's the meaning of this intrusion?" said 
he. "An Englishman's house is his castle." 
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Mr Llewellyn always put on his grandest 
manner when he came in contact with anyone 
socially his superior. 

*' Stuff and nonsense!" said Miss Hannah. 
" Listen to me, man. I want that boy." 

**Take him," said Mrs Llewellyn; "glad to 
get rid of the lazy little brat." 

" Not so fast," interposed Mr Llewellyn, taking 
one hand from his pocket, and waving it in the 
air. "Just allow me to conduct this business. 
What about our wounded feelings ? — paternal 
affection," and he rapped his knuckles on the 
table — "maternal affection," and he rapped it 
again. "These are not to be set aside in this 
manner. Five pound may do as compensation 
for your heart, missus, but it won't do for mine — 
nor fifty either. I have got a bigger heart I 
dote on him, mum." 

" Humph ! " said Miss Hannah. " Cant ! Now, 
there are two things I abominate — cant and 
beetles." 

" We've plenty of beetles here," said David. 

" Where ? " said the lady, drawing up her 
skirts. 

" Oh, not in this room — in the back one." 

" That's all right ; and we won't have any cant 
either," she added firmly. 
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Here Mr Llewellyn pulled off his cap, and 
tossed it into a corner of the room. 

" I am willing to take that child away from you 
entirely, and pay you," continued Miss Hannah. 

"I don't know as I will sell him at all,'' ex- 
claimed Mr Llewellyn, waving his hand grandilo- 
quently. 

" Very well," returned Miss Hannah ; " I will 
go somewhere else. David, hand me my cloak." 

" Let her have the brat," said the mother. Mr 
Llewellyn took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
laid it on the table. 

" David, wait a minute with that cloak," he said. 
"This .lady will excuse me asking about your 
future. We want to be satisfied that you will 
be properly fed — that you will always have enough 
to eat." 

" I could stuff him till he burst," exclaimed 
the lady irritably. 

" And decently clothed," added Mr Llewellyn. 

" I could dress him like a prince," retorted Miss 
Hannah. 

"Then there is another thing," said Mr 
Llewellyn — "what about his morals?" 

" Morals ! " shouted Miss Hannah. " Morals ! 
How dare you, sir? I never was so insulted in 
the whole course of my life. Morals ! " 
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"I don't wish to insinuate anything," said 
Mr Llewellyn ; " but, being a father who dotes 
on his boy " 

"What a fool I am," exclaimed Miss Hannah, 
checking herself, "to get angry over that. 
" Morals ! " she repeated, with a curl of the lip — 
a lot you know about morals ! Cant is more in 
your line. Cant, sir. CANT! Let's have no 
more of it." 

Mr Llewellyn slipped off the table, pulled 
himself upright, and looked at Miss Hannah for 
one moment; but as he met her firm, piercing 
gaze he lowered his bleary eyes, and did not 
raise them again. 

" Yes ; cant," repeated Miss Hannah. " Let's 
drop that, and get to business. I want your 
child, and you want my money." 

" Our feelings must be studied and paid for," 
observed Mr Llewellyn ; but he did not look up. 

" Give us ten pounds, and take him," said Mrs 
Llewellyn. 

"You keep quiet," growled Mr Llewellyn. 
" Ten pounds ! Why, he is worth that a year as 
an errand-boy. Boys is scarce, ma'am — that is, 
good boys as can clean knives and weed gardens 
and run errands. Why, nowadays they can't 
be got for any money. Then he is a little chap," 
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continued Mr Llewellyn, "and don't eat much. 
No appetite, poor child, although I have been 
always buying and bringing home things to 
tempt him." 

"Yes — beer and tobacco," said Miss Hannah. 
" We will pass over that part of the matter, and 
return to business. I shall give you one hundred 
pounds, and take him right away ; and you, mind, 
are never to come near him again." 

" A hundred pounds ! " exclaimed Mrs Llewellyn, 
with surprise. " Why, she is kidding us ! " 

" Kidding ! " exclaimed Mr Llewellyn. " Yes ; 
the lady is kidding us. She means five hundred. 
He is dirt cheap at the money. But not to see your 

own child again And here he slowly drew 

his sleeve across his eyes. "Couldn't you make 
it once a year as me and mother might see our 
own dear child ? " 

"No," returned Miss Hannah most emphati- 
cally. 

" It's hard ! It's worth another fifty pounds to 
give that up." 

"A hundred, or nothing," exclaimed the lady 
impatiently. 

" Done," said Mrs Llewellyn. 

"Well, I suppose I must say done too. You 
couldn't make it another twenty-five ? " 
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"Not one farthing," exclaimed Miss Hannah. 
" David, my cloak." And she held out her hand 
for it 

"When will you have the brat?" asked Mrs 
Llewellyn. "The sooner the better." 

"If we are to part with him," said the father, 
" the sooner the wrench comes the better. We 
shall have less time to be dreading it." 

"Cant ! Cant ! " retorted Miss Hannah. " I shall 
come back for him this evening. David, you will 
wash and brush yourself, and put on your best 
clothes, if you have got any. I shall just take 
him so. He will bring away nothing else with 
him." 

"Couldn't he take his Bible, ma'am," said Mr 
Llewellyn. " He is a very religious boy, and likes 
to read all about Joseph and Moses and the 
infant Samuel. It was given him at Sunday 
school. Get it, David, and show the lady." 

" I don't want to see it. Bibles are all alike. 
He need not take that. It's probably dirty with 
thumb-marks. Boys have always dirty fingers — 
and I hate dirt." 

" I have always told him, ma'am," said Llewellyn, 
" that cleanliness is next to godliness." 

"I daresay you have," retorted Miss Hannah, 
" but if you had showed him a little more of it, 
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it would have been better. However, enough of 
this ; let's get to business and the money and the 
boy. I shall pay you fifty pounds now, on ac- 
count." She dived her hand into her large pocket, 
and brought up from its depth the three notes. 
These she unfolded, and handing Mr Llewellyn one, 
thrust the other two back from whence they came. 

Mr Llewellyn clutched the note eagerly, and 
held it up to the light. While Miss Hannah was 
handling the notes there was an expression on 
Llewellyn's face that it was as well Miss Hannah 
did not see. But David saw it, and, young as 
he was, could read its meaning. So could Mrs 
Llewellyn, and she gave back an answering look, 
which her husband understood. 

The next thing Miss Hannah did was to dive 
again, and bring up from the mysterious depths 
of her pocket a purse. This she opened, and gave 
David a sovereign. It was a coin he had seldom 
handled before. He thanked her, and was helping 
her on with her cloak when Mrs Llewellyn said : 
" Let me help you, ma'am," and came close to her. 
Mr Llewellyn stepped forward also, and acci 
dentally knocked over a chair, and said how 
clumsy it was of David, and in picking it up it got 
under Miss Hannah's cloak. Mr Llewellyn pulled 
it away, and apologised, and Mrs Llewellyn stood 
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in front of him, holding out the umbrella. Miss 
Hannah took it, and went to the door, which David 
ran to open. Then she walked down the street, 
a stiff, upright figure, amid the pouring rain. 

When David returned into the front room 
he saw his father hastily cover something on the 
table with a newspaper. His mother was not in 
the room ; she had gone into the kitchen for a 
drink of beer. This work had made her "hot 
all over," and she wanted a "wet," so she told 
her husband. 

Mr Llewellyn took up his pipe, and holding 
the newspaper carefully down on the table, tore 
a piece away. This he twisted into a pipe light, 
and knelt down to the fire to ignite it. His back 
was turned to David as he did so. The boy. 
looked cautiously round, raised the newspaper, and 
saw not one note for fifty, but three notes. It was 
what he expected. The next instant he took them 
up, put them under his coat, and walked quietly 
out bf the room. Then he went on tiptoe to the 
front door, opened it, and ran down the street 
as fast as he could run. Some way ahead he 
saw Miss Hannah. He soon caught her up, and 
holding out the notes, said : 

"You dropped these in our room — at least, 
some of them." 

D 
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The old lady looked at him very hard — a 
thorough searching gaze. Then she pulled out 
from her dress her pocket, and said as she ex- 
amined it : " Yes ; they are gone — purse too. 
They have been stolen. My pocket has been 
picked." 

" Oh, you won't put father in prison, will you ? " 
blurted out David. " Nor mother either ? " 

She did not answer the question, but stuffing 
the notes into her pocket, said : " How did you 
get hold of them ? " 

David told her how he had snatched them up 
and ran off with them, and followed up his 
account by saying: 

" Do take me now ; father will beat me if I 
go back." 

"Yes; come along, dirt and all." And she 
clutched him by the arm tightly. 

As she spoke David saw his father running 
along the street towards them. 

" Come here, you young devil ! " he called out. 

" What shall I do ? " cried David. " Father will 
kill me, and you too." 

"Oh, will he?" cried Miss Hannah, turning 
round defiantly. She shut her umbrella, and 
brandished the handle about as a weapon of 
defence. 
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" Don't let father take me," the boy cried ; " he 
will kill me." 

"He shaVt have you," said Miss Hannah; 
"you will come with me now!^ 

"Will he?" returned Mr Llewellyn, clutching 
the boy. " He's my kid, and is coming along of 
me. ril teach him to run out of doors without 
permission." 

"Let go of the child," said Miss Hannah 
firmly. 

"Not me," answered Mr Llewellyn doggedly. 

"Very well," exclaimed Miss Hannah, clutch- 
ing hold of David's other hand. "We will stay 
here till a policeman comes, and I will give you 
in charge for picking my pocket. Police ! Police ! " 
called Miss Hannah at her loudest. 

But there were no police about, only one man 
hurrying along at the far end of the street, 
making his round of calls, and almost as much 
soaked with the driving rain as Miss Hannah 
was herself. He was too far away to hear. 
Llewellyn saw this, and it was the work of an 
instant for him to draw from his pocket a dirty 
rag of a handkerchief, reeking of the smell of 
stale pipes; only another moment to stuff it 
into Miss Hannah's mouth. His foot was next 
placed behind her, caught round her ankle, and 
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a push from behind sent her forward on the 
ground. 

Llewellyn stooped down beside her. To the 
casual observer it seemed as if the old lady had 
accidentally fallen, and that a man was very 
kindly kneeling down beside her, helping her to 
rise. It was thus it seemed to a young doctor, 
Owen Lloyd, the rain-soaked pedestrian coming 
that way. But this gentleman knew that falls to 
old ladies were sometimes very serious ; that if 
any harm had befallen this woman his profes- 
sional skill would be better than the chance aid 
of the mere man in the street He, therefore, 
quickened his pace, and came up to her just as 
Llewellyn had retaken the notes from Miss 
Hannah's pocket. 

Owen saw them in the man's hand, and caught 
hold of him. A scuffle followed, in which 
Llewellyn dropped the notes, wrenched his hand 
free, and fled. 

Owen picked them up, and then turned to 
help the lady. She was lying at his feet quite 
unconscious, the fall having stunned her. David 
was kneeling beside her, not knowing what to do. 

"Why, it's aunt!" exclaimed Owen in great 
surprise, as he turned to look at her. And then 
he recognised David. He knelt down, removed 
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the muffler from his aunt's throat, and tried to 
bring her to consciousness. Finding she did not 
recover he lifted her gently in his strong arms, 
and carried her to his dispensary, fortunately just 
in the next street. David followed, bringing 
the muffler and umbrella. Owen laid his burden 
carefully on a couch, and quickly applied res- 
toratives. Very slowly Miss Hannah regained 
consciousness. As she looked up, and saw David 
and Owen beside her, she exclaimed: "Where 
am I ? And what are you both staring at ? " 



CHAPTER VI 

PATIENT AND NURSE 

'* While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold." 

Longfellow. 

On returning to consciousness, Miss Hannah at 
once left the dispensary, taking her human pur- 
chase with her. She uttered a few brief words 
of thinks to Owen for his timely aid, but declined 
his escort to the railway station, saying she was 
quite able to take care of herself. She advised 
him to get a larger dispensary, as she considered 
his room was "horribly stuffy," and it was not 
at all surprising that she had fainted. Taking 
David with her, she returned to Bargelly. 

A few weeks after Miss Hannah reached home 
she became ill. The effects of the shock she had 
experienced now made themselves felt, and there 
ensued a complete breakdown of the nervous system. 

Doctor Griffiths, the local practitioner, was 

called in. He ordered a complete change, and 

advised her to travel abroad. Miss Hannah 

stoutly declined to do any such thing. Celia was 
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quite unable to move her, and at a loss to know 
what to do for the best. In despair, she wrote to 
Owen, who replied : "Say no more about it for a 
few weeks. Become ill yourself, then let the 
doctor advise ^^« to visit some German Spa." 

A few weeks later this advice was acted on. 
Dr Griffiths played his part well ; said he : 

" I think you are very much better ; indeed, 
almost well," 

" Of course I am," snapped out Miss Hannah — 
" and you need not call again." 

" I did not intend to. You see, you have a 
wonderful constitution. Now, if your sister only 
had the same " 

" Well, what is the matter with her ? Nothing 
but headaches now, and they have all come on 
the last few weeks." 

" Ah, yes ; tjhat is merely an effect, not the cause. 
She suffers from an excess of acid in the system. 
She has worried much about yourself, and this 
is the main cause of it." 

" Very silly of her." 

" She ought to have complete rest and change. 
If you could spare her, I should suggest a visit to 
Hombufg — a course of waters. Perhaps you 
could engage a nurse to go with her as travelling 
companion." 
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" Nurse to go with her ! No ; certainly not. 
Take her myself." 

" I don't think that would be altogether ad- 
visable; the strain upon you just now " 

" Strain ! Fiddlesticks ? Take her myself. How 
long ought she to go for ? " 

" Three months would do her a lot of good ; but 
six months would be better — more especially if 
you took her about from place to place." 

" I shall trot her all over Europe," said Miss 
Hannah. 

Shortly after this, Miss Hannah informed her 
sister that she would take her to-morrow to 
Homburg, and they would be away six months. 

'' David had better go back to school, and finish 
his holiday there," suggested Celia. 

David was then home from school, spending his 
first vacation. 

" David will do nothing of the sort. I shall 
take him as well. I am quite capable of taking 
care of the pair of you." 

So all three went to Homburg ; and Celia, when 
she could not evade it, drank copious draughts of 
nauseous water with the quiet resignation of a 
martyr. 

But after a few weeks there, Celia said she 
should like to go elsewhere. The water had done 
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her so much good she needed no more. So they 
went to another town, and then another, going 
here and going there, in order that " Celia might 
be quite cured." 

It was on this Continental holiday that there 
was first awakened in the boy David that blend 
of emotion and mysticism which afterwards rooted 
itself deeply in his nature. Miss Hannah had the 
keen ear of her nation for music, and thus much 
of their time was passed in sitting in the subdued 
light of many a cathedral, where, hushed from all 
the noises of the outer world, they heard mellow 
chant or wailing dirge. The many mystic rituals, 
gorgeous ceremonies, and grand music swelling 
and soaring under high, vaulted arches, were all 
like food to David's emotional nature, and he sat 
as one entranced. Here David found in Art, as 
subsequently, in the lonely mountains of Wales, 
he found in Nature, something that seemed in 
sympathy with all his deepest feelings*. His very 
soul trembled responsively. These six months were 
to David a period of wonder, awe, and mystery ; 
perhaps even intensified by his ignorance of the 
languages spoken around him. He seemed to live 
in another world, in which grime, sordidness, and 
want seemed to have no place. These he had 
left behind him in the coal-gritted town of Wales. 
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A few weeks after the return home of the three 
wanderers — Miss Celia having now quite recovered 
her health — someone else became ill. It was 
Owen. The hard work of a long, close summer, 
in an air grimy with coal dust, made itself felt 
even on the strong constitution of this young 
doctor. The following conversation in reference 
to it took place between Miss Hannah and her 
sister Celia : — 

" I hear," said the latter, " that Dr Griffiths is 
retiring, and that his practice is for sale." 

" Well, what of it ? " snapped out Miss Hannah. 

"If only Owen could buy it ! " 

" Why should Owen buy it ? " 

" You have not read his last letter," said Celia. 

" Why should I read his letters ? He writes to 
you, not to me. What does he say?" 

"He is not well. He can't stand the bad air 
where he is ; thinks he must give up, and go 
abroad." 

"Gro abroad! Ridiculous! No air so good as 
that of the Welsh mountains. I should not 
have gone abroad if it had not been for you." 

Celia said nothing further on the subject; she 
knew it was best not ta She had sown the seed, 
and hoped it had not fallen on sterile soil. 

Miss Hannah also made no further remark 
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about Owen to her sister, but later in the day 
she entered her little " den," as she called it, and 
wrote the following letter: — 

"Dear Owen, — Celia tells me you are not 
well, that you are giving up, and going abroad. 
Rubbish! Why won't the air of Welsh hills do 
as well as foreign air? No one but a doctor 
would think it would not. Dr Griffiths is giving 
up, and wants to sell his practice. I called on 
him this afternoon. He tells me he wants a 
thousand pounds for it. I enclose a cheque — buy 
it. — Your affectionate aunt, Hannah Lloyd. 

" P.S. — Don't tell Celia where the money came 
from. And don't sit up all night nursing children, 
as David tells me you did with him more than 
once. David is at school." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Owen soon 
left the grimy town in which he practised for the 
purer air of the Welsh mountains, exchanging his 
"stuffy dispensary" for the large surgery of Dr 
Griffiths. 

On their return from the Continent David 
finished his schooling, and became a quiet, 
dreamy boy, fond of wandering, book in hand, 
among the solitary mountains. And yet betw^n 
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this boy — a poetical dreamer — and the hard- 
headed, shrewd, practical Owen grew up a very 
strong friendship. 

Thus for ten years time glided smoothly by, 
and things went on uneventfully. This sympathy 
with the mystic and the emotional in David 
seemed to grow as he neared manhood. Emotion 
burned within him like a pent-up fire, only need- 
ing to be touched by something to flash out into 
the flame of action. 

One day that something came. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE INSPIRATION 

** God sent His Singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again." 

Longfellow. 

When David had finished his schooling, Miss 
Hannah asked him what trade or profession he 
would like to follow, adding that he might be any- 
thing except a doctor. 

" I would like to be a minister, and teach," 
answered David. 

"You can't teach without you first learn," re- 
torted Miss Hannah. " Many ministers can't do 
it even then. You will have to go to college." 

So it was decided that David should enter the 
Church. Oxford was chosen as the place to send 
him for study, and for several years David resided 
there. 

It was one holiday which David spent in Wales 

that altered the whole course of his life. Miss 

Hannah herself belonged to the Anglican Church, 

and she intended that David should enter it. He 
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was out one evening walking with Owen. They 
had been through a lovely valley, taking the little 
toy railway from Corris, which passes through it. 
Owen had to visit an old patient residing near the 
Corris slate quarries, and while he was gone David 
roamed about alone. 

David had never been through a slate quarry 
before, and was amused at the many uses to 
which in this district slate was put. There were 
slate palings to railways, slate doorsteps to the 
houses — on which people left orders for the trades- 
men — slate cottages, and slate tombstones. 

"More slate," said Owen as he joined David 
after his visit. " Look yonder ! A slate church, 
and beside it, scarce a hundred yards away, a 
slate chapel. You will be priest in charge of one 
of the former one of these days, I suppose," 
continued Owen. " I hope your church will be 
a little more artistic than this one, at anyrate." 

"I don't think the building will trouUe me 
much," remarked David ; " it will be the souls 
within it that I should care for." 

"You would be as happy as curate of a tin 
mission - house as dean of a cathedral, eh?" 
said Owen. 

"I think so." 

"And I am quite sure you would do as much 
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good in the world, and perhaps more, though 
you wouldn't earn as much money." 

Money was a thing for which David cared 
little now or at any time. Whatever his faults 
— and there were many in his nature, destined 
soon to exhibit themselves, growing as he grew 
— the love of money, or love of self in any 
shape or form, was not his failing, now or at 
any future time. 

Indeed, as a boy, David had once half vexed 
Miss Hannah by his utter disregard of self I 
have said " half vexed," and that is so ; for, 
while annoyed at the boy's imprudence, she was 
half glad to see the entire absence of all thought 
of himself which prompted the action. It was 
one bleak December day, when about a mile 
from home, that David met a beggar lad shiver- 
ing and hungry. He had no overcoat, and his 
thin clothing was but a poor protection against 
the keen north wind which swept along the 
Harlech road. It was the work of a moment 
for David to empty his pockets of the few 
coppers he possessed, and yet of another second 
to pull off his greatcoat and transfer it to the 
beggar-boy's shoulders. Then he ran home all 
the way as fast as he could, to keep himself 
from catching cold. It was an illustration of the 
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impulsiveness which characterised all his actions 
as he grew older. 

"Where is your greatcoat?" asked Miss 
Hannah when she saw him. 

" I have given it away," answered David. 

" Given it away ! Why, you talk as if it were 
a top or a pennyworth of butterscotch. You 
would give your head away if you could take 
it off." 

" I am very sorry," blurted out David, com- 
mencing to cry. 

"Who did you give it to?" asked Miss Hannah 
sharply. 

"A beggar boy," answered David. 

" And where do you think another coat is 
coming from?" 

" I don't know ; I never thought of that But 
it doesn't matter ; I can do without one. I can 
run about, and keep myself warm ; or there is 
my old coat — the one I wore last winter." 

" Well, I shall give you another one this 
time, but don't you ever do it again," said 
Miss Hannah with pretended severity. 

" I don't want another coat," answered David ; 
" I didn't do it for that." 

But to return to the little chapel which David 
and Owen were now passing. 
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"There is a service on," remarked David, 
stopping to listen. 

" A prayer meeting, I expect," answered Owen. 
"Come along." 

"No; let us listen a minute." As David 
spoke, a young girPs voice, sweet and clear as 
a silver bell, rang out on the still air. 

She was singing: 

" As pants the heart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chase, 
So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace." 

"What a beautiful tune; what unusual words, 
too, for a Welsh prayer meeting," remarked David, 
— " at least, from what little I know of them." 

" Most unusual," answered Owen. " But listen ! " 
he cried with astonishment. " Yes ; it can be no 
other. There is no other voice so sweet as that 
in Wales." 

" Who is it singing ? " asked David. 

"It must be Muriel Lloyd. She lives with 
her father. Sir Peter Lloyd, at Cors-y-lyn. You 
have often heard me talk of her." 

" A relative of Miss Hannah ? " remarked David. 

"Yes," answered Owen. "Muriel is a sort of 
third cousin of mine. I have known her from 

£ 
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childhood almost Let us go inside. I will in- 
troduce you to her after the service is over." 

They both entered, and sat down at the back 
of the little chapel. 

When Muriel had finished, there followed a 
prayer, and then she sang another hymn in a 
beautiful minor key: 

" Hark ! what a sound, and too divine for hearing, 
Stirs on the earth and trembles in the air ! 
Is it the thunder of the Lord's appearing ? 
Is it the music of His people's prayer ? " 

While the girl was singing, Owen watched 
David's face, and saw that he sat and listened 
as one spellbound. Scarcely had she finished, 
when David himself sprang from his seat, and 
made a passionate prayer. It was an appeal to 
all those present to let Christ enter their hearts. 
It was full of beautiful imagery, and couched in 
eloquent language. 

At the close of the meeting David was im- 
mediately sought out by the minister of the 
little chapel, who begged him to come again. 
David did so, not once, but many times, speaking, 
praying, preaching — doing all with burning zeal. 
He soon spoke in other chapels also. Eventually 
it was not surprising that he joined that sect, 
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and announced to Miss Hannah that he could 
not join the Established Church. David half 
expected to hear from her words of bitter re- 
proach, perhaps scorn, but all she said was : 

"Can't join the Church? Why not? Isn't the 
Church good enough for you?*' 

"The Church here in Wales," said David, **is 
too stagnant for me. I don't want to be a 
pompous priest like Canon Barker, droning out 
a cut-and-dried ritual. I want to preach a living 
Christ." 

" Humph ! Do as you wish. The Church can 
possibly get along without you," was Miss 
Hannah's curt retort. 

One of the next things David attempted to 
do was more zealous than wise. It was to 
change Miss Hannah's views, to get her to for- 
sake the Church, and join the chapel with which 
he was now connected. Her reply to this was 
that David had better mind his own business. 
But he had all the zeal of the new recruit, and 
begged to be allowed to bring his minister to 
talk and pray with her. 

"Certainly not," said Miss Hannah. "Can't I 
pray for myself?" 

" Yes," answered David ; " but he might teach 
you better what to pray for." 
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"No," retorted Miss Hannah very firmly; "if 
I don't know what is good for me, the dear Lord 
does — a lot better than your minister. And it 
strikes me we all ask a deal more than is good 
for us. I begin to think the best prayer is simply 
this : * Thy will be done/ " 

David made no answer; he had not yet risen 
to this submissive altitude. But he found many 
who were more ready to listen to him than 
Miss Hannah. He went away for some months, 
preaching. He was earnest, and gifted with 
marvellous eloquence, and very soon his fame 
began to spread throughout Wales. 

Thus the youth, with soul of fire and clarion 
tongue, pealed forth the Word of God. 

"And the common people heard him gladly." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE MYSTIC LIGHTS 

" Horatio, But this is wondrous strange I 
Hamlet, And therefore as a stranger give it welcome." 

Shakespeare. 

It was past ten o'clock one summer night in 
the year 1904, when Dr Owen Lloyd was slowly 
driving his dog-cart along the narrow, winding 
road that ran from the sea to Bargelly. He was 
on his way to visit an urgent "case" — a young 
lady was lying dangerously ill, and it was his 
second visit that day. 

In some places the road was very dark : the high, 
over-hanging cliffs of the mountains and the tall 
trees often quite obscured the light of the moon. 
The doctor simply gave the horse the reins, and left 
it to him. When he was a mile from Bargelly 
he saw a young man walking towards him. It 
was David Llewellyn. 

" I thought I knew your walk," said Owen 
Lloyd as he came up to him. " Jump up. I have 
only five minutes farther to go, and then I will 
drive you home." 
77 
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" Home ! " cried David excitedly. " I don't want 
to go home." 

"Why not? That is the direction you were 
walking." 

" I know it But I don't want to go home ; 
I want to stay out here all night, under this 
beautiful canopy of starlit sky." 

The doctor looked upon him coldly, critically. 

" Where have you been ? " he asked. 

"To Egsyn chapel. I stood long by the sea, 
watching, watching — 

" Well, and what then ? 

"Why I too have seen the mystic lights," 
exclaimed David excitedly ; " mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the Lord. I have stood and looked 
upon the Shining Presence. Oh, Owen, the Angel 
of Love is hovering over the land, and as I came 
along this moonlit valley, I felt I could almost 
hear the beating of his wings." 

Owen caught hold of David's hand half 
mechanically, and laid his hand, doctor-like, on his 
wrist. 

" My pulse is all right," said David. " This is not 
the imagination of my brain, but a manifestation 
of the Spirit." 

" Where did you see the light ? " asked Owen. 
" On the marsh past Bargelly, I expect — near the 
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edge of the sea ; or it may have been the headlights 
of the Bargelly train." 

"No, no. I saw them as I walked along the 
Harlech road. One, forked in shape, appeared 
in front of me, and then when I reached Egsyn 
chapel " 

"That is at Dyffrin," interrupted Owen. "It's 
fairly dry about there." 

" I saw three lights hover round the building," 
continued David. " Oh, it was marvellous ! " 

" Well," said the practical Owen, " if you did see 
the light, and it was not a mere illusion of the 
brain, as I much suspect, what good has it done 
you, or anyone ?' ' 

" Good ! " exclaimed David. " Good ! You would 
climb Sinai, and then ask what is the good of it." 

" I would climb Sinai if there were anyone ill 
at the top of it wanting my help, not otherwise — 
unless it were to see a glorious sunset ; and you can 
see that just as well from any of our Welsh 
mountains, say Cader Idris — ^yonder." 

David made no reply, and for a while they 
rode on in silence. Nothing broke the solemn 
stillness save the song of the distant nightingale, 
and even that stopped as the dog-cart neared 
it. Now and again they heard the wind sighing 
through the trees, or a far-off sound of a rivulet 
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rushing over rocks as it bounded down the 
mountain's side. 

All of a sudden David said : " Owen, you saved 
my life once." 

" Well, what of it ? " said the other. " It's a 
doctor's duty." 

" Let me in return save your life. I mean your 
real, true life — ^your soul, not your body. Owen, 
Owen, won't you accept Christ ? Won't you believe 
the Gospel ? Do let me save you ! " 

"My dear fellow," said Lloyd kindly, "that is 
the one subject you and I cannot talk about : our 
views are so diverse." 

" I must talk of it," continued David. " You did 
so much for me ; only One has done more, and 
that is Christ." 

"I don't contradict you, David. Follow your 
ideal — Christ. It is beautiful, worthy of all rever- 
ence. Let me follow my ideal too — Duty." 

"But Christ can save your soul," burst out 
David ; " duty never will." 

"There we do not agree. To start with, I do 
not believe that any soul is ever lost — that is, in 
your sense," observed Owen. 

" Oh, it is — it is ; the Bible says so." And here 
David began quoting texts innumerable. 

" My dear fellow, spare yourself the trouble to 
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quote more. Texts can be wrested to any pur- 
poses. Slavery has been defended out of Genesis, 
witch-burning from Exodus, and drunkenness out 
of Timothy. I could answer them all if I chose ; 
but why should I ? Why need I shatter your 
simple faith?" 

" You will never shatter my faith," said David. 
" It is founded on a rock — that Rock is Christ" 

" Then keep it there; and, whatever our opinions, 
or however much they may differ, we can each 
do our duty in life." 

" And I want to do my duty : I want to make 
you believe the Gospel." 

" How simple, how ignorant you are," burst out 
Owen. "You can't force belief You can never 
make a man believe that twice two are five, 
though you tied him to a whipping-post, and 
flogged him. You can make him say he does ; 
that is all. In matters of belief a man is helpless, 
the creature of circumstance, guided only by what 
his senses tell him. But here we are. Hold the 
reins while I stop here. I may be a long time ; 
though, for your sake, I hope not. It is a serious 
case." 

"What is the matter " inquired David. 

" Mrs Sylvester is very ill. I will tell you when 
I returrt." 
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" And while you are gone I will pray for her," 
said David. 

" Very good ; do," answered the doctor. There 
was no sarcasm in his voice. He respected the 
simple faith and sincerity of his friend. "/ 
cannot," he added ; and then as he walked along, 
he sighed, and thought : " I half wish I could." 

While the doctor was gone David sat looking 
up into the heavens, praying for the life of the 
woman he had never seen. When his friend 
returned David asked' him : " How is the lady ? " 

" Much better to-night," answered Owen, spring- 
ing into the cart, and catching the reins from 
David. "The crisis is past. I have pulled her 
through." 

" Not you," remarked David ; " it was the Lord 
who heard my prayer." 

" That is a question I shall not argue with you. 
But I know this : if I had stopped out here in 
the cart praying, and had not gone up to yonder 
bedroom, and used, to the best of my ability, the 
skill that has been given me — well, I should have 
felt guilty of murder, and it is very certain Mrs 
Sylvester would not be alive to-morrow morning." 

"Perhaps so. But you might do both — pray 
and work," answered David. 

" Perhaps I may some day," returned the doctor ; 
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" but as yet I can only do the latter. And now 
for home." 

David was silent for a time, but presently, as 
they rode along, he burst out again : " Owen, I 
must speak." 

"Well, what?" asked the doctor in a tone of 
annoyance at his friend's pertinacity. 

" Think, if I were to go to heaven, and find you 
among the lost. It would scarce be heaven then." 

" That is your true self speaking now," returned 
Owen, in tones of much feeling, for his friend's 
earnest words had touched his heart where the 
appeal of his creed had failed. "But I can't 
argue with you, David. If you had read all that 
I have, you would be no happier — a little wiser, 
perhaps, but certainly not more useful. Wisdom 
and happiness don't always go together. The 
idiot playing with a ball is a happier man than 
the philosopher poring over his books. But no 
more religious discussion ; we have both better 
work to do in the world than that" 

As they were driving along, Dr Lloyd saw 
a man ahead of them walking in the road with 
an unsteady gait, swaying from side to side. As 
the dog-cart passed, he had to pull his horse close 
to the wall to avoid knocking the man down. 

As they drove by, the man called out gruffly, 
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and as clearly as his drink - laden voice would 
permit : 

"Where the devil are you going to?" 

Owen took no notice, but turning to David 
said: 

" Now, if you could convert that — turn the beast 
back again into a human being — you would do 
some good. Far better," he added, "than going 
about seeing imaginary lights, or attempting to 
alter the mere belief of my intellect." 

" I will try," said David ; " but the lights were 
real." 

"And don't," added Owen, "begin the wrong 
way, like Canon Barker did when he first came 
here." 

"What did he do?" asked David. 

** Well, he went up to Jenkins, and tried first 
to impress him with his importance before he de- 
livered his lecture to him on the sin of drinking. 
Said he, drawing himself up to his full height, 
and speaking in his most pompous tones : ' Do 
you know who I am? I am the vicar of this 
parish.' Jenkins patted him on the shoulder. 
* Damn good berth, old man ; mind you keep it.' " 

" I shall not begin like that," said David. " I 
shall speak to him of the love of Christ." 



CHAPTER IX 

CORS-Y-LYN 

'' There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

Shakespeare. 

Sir PETEk Lloyd, a retired banker, walked 
slowly up and down the smooth lawn in front 
of his beautiful home, Cors-y-lyn, which stood 
on the slope of a hill overlooking the winding 
Mawdoch. He held his wrist against the small 
of his back as he bent forward, giving one the 
idea that he had a pain there. He had a round, 
fat face, on which little sandy tufts of hair grew 
sparsely, just where it would, d la discretion^ like 
bread at a French restaurant, only the discretion 
was with the hair and not the man. His head 
was not much better covered. Hairs straggled 
across it, without any parting, scampering hither 
and thither, as though they said : " All we like 
sheep have gone astray." 

Walking with him were Canon Barker, portly, 
and assuming much dignity, and Dr Owen Lloyd, 
caring little for dignity, and yet unconsciously wear- 
ing more true dignity than either banker or cleric. 
85 
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Sitting on a rustic seat not far away were Mrs 
Barker, Lady Lloyd, and her daughter Muriel. 

The latter was a girl of eighteen, whose face, 
in the softened light of the evening now setting 
in, was both calm and vivid. It was white as 
the lilies growing beside her, whose petals caught 
the last rays of the setting sun, and became, like 
the face of the girl, suffused with a faint tinge 
of colour. It was a beautiful face, small and 
oval ; its only fault — if fault it could be called — 
was that the brows were too high and too broad 
for a woman ; but these were half hidden by 
waving nut-brown hair. The eyebrows, firmly 
pencilled, were of the same hue; the nose was 
thin, slightly long; and the mouth small and 
delicate. But it wa^ the eyes, with their soft, 
liquid look, that most attracted attention. They 
spoke of a soul within that overflowed with love. 
They were sweet, grey eyes, simple, truthful, and 
trusting. 

As the girl sat reading, clad in her simple white 
dress, tied at the throat and waist with soft pink 
ribbon, she looked like one of the lilies growing 
behind her. 

She was much interested in the book she was 
perusing, and paid little attention to the conversa- 
tion of the three gentlemen, who, waiting the 
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sound of the dinner-gong, were slowly pacing 
up and down the soft turf. Some of the talk, 
that of her father in particular, was made for 
her special benefit 

"And what do you think of all this religious 
fuss and emotion that is stirring the masses around 
us ? " asked Sir Peter Lloyd of the Canon. 

"The chapels are full, the homes are empty," 
replied Canon Barker. " Every woman wants to 
be a Mary, and sit at the feet of the Master. 
So few now are content to be Marthas, and stay 
at home to do the household scrubbing." 

"Well now, I think that is a very good com- 
ment on this — well er — emotionalism. I wish 
that my daughter felt the same about it. My 
dears," and here Sir Thomas raised his voice 
as they neared the ladies, " I should really like 
you both to hear the Canon's opinion of this 
revival. A very clever remark I call it — very 
clever." 

Canon Barker had to repeat his opinion for 
the benefit of the ladies, and then the three 
gentlemen resumed their walk. 

" And what do j^ou think, Dr Lloyd ? " asked Sir 
Peter. " A practical man like yourself will, doubt- 
less, view this hysterical emotion with marked dis- 
favour, while its theological aspect can scarcely 
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commend itself to your peculiar views. A Deist, 
I think you call yourself? " 

"I don't call myself anything. I don't like 
labels. They are all very well for railway lug- 
gage, going to different destinations ; but when 
we are all going to the same place " 

" * That bourne from which no traveller returns,* " 
interrupted the Canon in sententious tones. 

"Quite so," continued Dr Lloyd. "Well, the 
great Guard will take us there just as well with- 
out labels as with them." 

"Yes, yes; but we are travelling away from 
the subject," said Sir Peter. "This revival — you 
are working in the very thick of it." 

" I am ; and I am fully aware of the great 
practical good it is doing." 

"Dear, dear, I am sorry to hear you say so. 
I was hoping I could have introduced this topic 
at dinner, and that you would have poured cold 
water on it. You know Muriel has such a high 
opinion of your views. We must not touch on 
the subject now. It will never do. She is carried 
away quite enough with it as it is. What she will 
do, if she knows that you approve of it, I don't 
know. Hold revival meetings here on the lawn, 
I expect!" And the banker held out his hands 
with a gesture of hopelessness. 
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" Muriel's heart is always in every good move- 
ment," said the doctor. "She loves working for 
the good of others." 

" Miss Muriel is far too emotional, I think, to 
mix with all this hysterical sensation," remarked 
Canon Barker. 

"By the way," remarked Sir Peter, "Muriel 
goes next week to stay with Miss Lloyd. Do 
you think there is any possibility of Llewellyn 
being there?" 

" I don*t know," said Owen. " He*s all over the 
place — preaching here, preaching there, hard- 
working, sincere. He does much good." 

"The good is problematical," said Sir Peter ; "the 
preaching is a fact — I know to my sorrow. If he 
is within fifty miles of the place, there is Muriel." 

"It is no use my saying anything — or Lady 
Lloyd, for the matter of that — she will go. She 
is so strong-willed." 

" I did not think Muriel followed him about 
like that," remarked Dr Lloyd. " I thought 
it was the cause she had at heart, not the man." 

"Well, well, perhaps I ought not to have put 
it so bluntly as I did; but I am among old 
friends, and there is no need to gloss matters 
over. Of course, I know she is enthusiastic in 
the movement at all times." 

F 
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"Too much so," added Canon Barker. 

" Now, I put it to you, Lloyd : Is it seemly for 
a young girl like Muriel to go, with a dozen 
others, into the public-houses about here, and ask 
the men to come with them to the revival meet- 
ing? The last time it was ten o'clock at night. 
Muriel headed the movement. Well, I grew 
very angry over it I put my foot down there." 

" Most advisedly so," said the Canon. 

"Muriel is over-zealous," observed Dr Lloyd 
kindly. "She is young, enthusiastic, but per- 
haps not prudent. That comes with age, and 
is often its only virtue. I will speak to her if 
you like — that is, if you think my opinion would 
have any weight." 

"I wish you would, Lloyd. You have known 
her all her life — nursed her when she was a 
child, eh ? She looks upon you as a sort of elder 
brother. And you must be getting on, too. 
How old are you?" 

" Forty next week, and getting grey already." 

" Dear, dear, how time flies ! Ah, there is the 
dinner-gong. Canon, will you take in Lady 
Lloyd? I will take in Mrs Barker; and you, 
of course, Lloyd, will bring in Muriel, and you 
might use the opportunity to cool her enthusiasm. 
I am quite sure you cannot really approve of 
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the hysterical emotion that springs from the 
revival." 

"I don't — any more than I approve of the 
whistle of steam escaping from the safety valve 
of a locomotive. But you can't have a loco- 
motive without the safety valve, nor a strong 
religious movement without its waste pipe of 
excess. Still, I will do what I can for you." 

" I should think all this excitement must be 
good for you, Lloyd," observed the Canon. 
" Plenty of cases of hysteria and nervous depres- 
sion to deal with?" 

" Yes ; a few — but it's preferable to delirium 
tretnenSy^ observed the doctor, with a ring of 
satire in his voice. 

At the dinner-table Sir Peter and the Canon 
talked of many topics, and eventually it turned 
upon a stained-glass window that Canon Barker 
was having put in his church. 

"And you have got all the money now?" 
asked Sir Peter. 

" Yes," answered the Canon. " I wanted five 
pounds to complete the sum, and that was given 
me by Mrs Sylvester." 

" Oh, by the way, that is the young lady living 
with her aunt who has taken The Towers, is it 
not ? " 
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" That is so," answered the Canon. 

" She has been very ill," remarked Mr^ Barker. 

"Yes; and is quite recovered, thanks to the 
skill of our friend here." And the Canon glanced 
at the doctor on his right 

" Now, the thing is," said Sir Peter, " ought 
Lady Lloyd to call on her? She has never done 
so. What do we know about her? — nothing." 

"The Trevelyns have called, and the Glyns," 
remarked the Canon. " I find her a very intel- 
lectual and a very charming woman." 

" I grant you she is very handsome ; but what 
do we know of her ? " queried Sir Peter doubtfully. 

"She heis had a sitting in my church now 
for two years, and is in every respect a lady," 
said the Canon stoutly. 

" Well, as we have here her doctor and private 
confessors we ought to know all about her. 
Look here, Lloyd, tell us all you know. I 
begin to think Lady Lloyd ought^o call on her." 

" I almost think I pught to, dear," observed 
that lady, who had no mind of her own, and 
never did more than echo her husband's opinions. 

" I can tell you nothing," returned the doctor, 
"save that she has completely recovered from 
a very serious illness. I attended her also when 
she lived at Lyngalen." 
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"What do you know, Canon, about this 
fascinating widow?" 

"Only what I have now told you. Mrs 
Sylvester lives with her aunt at The Towers. 
She has hired the house — furnished, as you 
know, most sumptuously — of Colonel Lydburg, 
who is now resident in India. She has lived 
there twelve months. Prior to that, she and 
her aunt lived at Lyngalen, which, as you know, 
belongs to Sir Thornley Gower. She resided 
there a year. Whether it is Mrs Sylvester or 
the aunt who has money, I do not know, but 
they kept their carriage then, as now. Every 
tradesman in the neighbourhood has been most 
promptly paid, and both aunt and niece give 
most liberally to the Church. My wife and 
daughter call on them — and what can I say more ? " 

" Sylvester ? Now, that is not a Welsh name," 
remarked Sir Peter. 

" True," returned the Canon. " She is English, 
and, I have heard, of a good old family." 

"So was Cain," retorted Sir Peter, "and I don't 
know that he was much better for it." 

Sir Peter was a newly made knight, and cared 
nothing for claims to long descent. 

"I had forgotten," said the Canon, "you 
have no reverence for antiquity." 
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"That depends," replied Sir Peter. "I have 
great respect for old port, but none for old 
gout" And he laughed heartily. 

"By the way, Lloyd, does Miss Hannah call 
upon them?" 

"My aunt does not take kindly to strangers," 
said the doctor. 

"She takes to that young preacher, it seems 
to me," observed Sir Peter. 

" She adopted him at the age of twelve — 
educated him, as you know." 

"And possibly he will come in for her money 
instead of you, eh ? " 

"He may," answered the doctor; "but it will 
make no difference. David is a good fellow, 
and he and I are the best of friends." 

"Miss Hannah would not be so unjust," ob- 
served Muriel, "as to disinherit you." 

"You forget my religious views are not such 
as she approves of." 

"Well, you know, Lloyd, they are really 
outrageous," observed the Canon. "I am as 
broad as any man, but you are — well, dreadful." 

"Well, well," observed Sir Peter, "Lloyd is 
not a man who sees imaginary lights, and 
flashes here and flashes there like them — a sort 
of will-'o-the-wisp." 
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"That is hardly a nice parallel," answered 
Muriel — "a light that flickers over marshy, 
dangerous ground. He is a light, it is true, but 
a sure g^uide to safety. I do admire his preach- 
ing! What power he has to sway the masses, 
and move them to better things ! Oh, if I 
were only a man, how I would love to do the 
same! You don't know how cramped our sex 
is, Canon Barker, in its efforts to do any real 
good in this world. How I would love to go 
about, and teach and lead and light up those 
dull hearts of Wales with heavenly fire ! " 

As she spoke Dr Lloyd glanced at her face. 
There was a serene, beautiful look upon it. Its 
almost transparent whiteness now glowed with 
colour. It reminded him of a painting of the 
Madonna he had once seen in an Italian church. 

" But Mr Llewellyn is doing it," she continued. 
" I think the people have rightly named him, 
when they speak of him as * a prophet of Wales.* " 

"And you would like to be a prophetess?" 
said Canon Barker, with a slight laugh. 

"I would like to do some good in the world 
if I could," was Muriel's quiet answer. 

" By the way, Owen," said Sir Peter, " how is that 
idea of yours getting on ? Is it any nearer comple- 
tion?" 
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" No ; I am afraid it is only a dream of mine — 
a vain, foolish dream." 

" I never put you down as a dreamer," re- 
marked Canon Barker; "you are essentially 
a practical man." 

" He wants to do something to alleviate pain," 
put in Muriel ; " it is for that he thinks and 
works and experiments." 

"And it all ends in nothing," said the doctor. 

" I must tell you, Canon, that he is trying to 
invent an automatic machine, a sort of penny- 
in - the - slot painkiller," remarked Sir Peter, 
laughing. 

"Oh! father, how can you speak of it so 
slightingly?" said Muriel. 

" It is a consummation devoutly to be wished ; 
so that when we get a finger ache or twinge of 
neuralgia we shall run to Dr Lloyd, and he will 
turn the handle, and pocket the money. Not 
at all a bad idea. For money making preaching 
will not be in it." And the Canon leaned 
back in his chair, and laughed heartily. 

" It's all very well for you to laugh," ob- 
served Sir Peter, "but wait till you get a 
touch of my gout. You won't be able to run 
even to Dr Lloyd then, but will be precious 
glad for him to run to you, and bring the penny- 
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in-the-slot with him. I say, Owen, you don't 
mind my chaff, do you?" 

"Why should I? It's only chaff — though 
meant for grain." 

The rebuke told, for Sir Peter said more 
seriously: "But you might tell us all about it." 

"I don't think Owen will care to do thatl^ 
remarked Muriel. " He never talks much about 
himself or his ideas. I know this, that it is the 
one dream of his life ; that he is always thinking 
of it, working at it every spare moment." 

" What is it ? " asked the Canon. " Now, do tell 
us all about it ; I will try to be serious." 

**It is a mere dream of mine that I could do 
something to alleviate pain. If I could ever 
perfect this instrument it would supersede an- 
aesthetics ; nay, more, it could be used when an 
anaesthetic could not. It is an application of 
electricity in such a manner that it does not 
travel beyond the space desired, and on that 
space it shall produce such numbness that no cut 
with the knife shall be even felt." 

" I have heard," remarked Muriel, " that there 
are many people who dread the anaesthetic even 
more than the operation itself. Is that so?" 

"It is. Man always shrinks from the unknown. 
Then there are many cases where we dare not 
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give chloroform ; and there are also cases in which 
a doctor, accustomed as he is, and hardened, to the 
sight of pain, turns away from the twisted and 
pain-convulsed face sick at heart, with a feeling of 
sorrow that he cannot help the sufferer. I have felt 
this myself many and many a time. Oh, if I could 
do something to alleviate pain I But it is a dream, 
a mere dream, and I shall never accomplish it." 

As he spoke he noticed Muriel's face : it was 
radiant with sympathy. 

" That would be all very well if your instrument 
were not abused ; but it would tend to make men 
less hardy, and set us longing for the old Spartan 
days, when men did not flinch at every twinge of 
pain," remarked the Canon. 

"Those have gone, never to return," answered 
Owen. "Each generation brings with it a nervous 
system more delicately strung and more sensible 
to pain. Men do not now stand in battle and 
coolly hack each other to pieces ; and could the 
present sailors bear having their legs sawn off, 
and the stumps dipped in hot tar to stop the 
hemorrhage? Why, nine-tenths of them would 
die from shock." 
• ..•••• 

After dinner that evening the gentlemen sat 
on the lawn, smoked, and drank their coffee. 
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Presently Muriel came out to enjoy the cooler 
air, and wandered towards the edge of the garden, 
which at one side ended abruptly on the verge of 
a cliff. In the ravine beside her a rivulet came 
bounding down the side of the mountain, while 
a soft breeze brought some of the spray to her 
face. Owen followed her, and then stood ir- 
resolute. Should he speak now? Not of what 
Sir Peter spoke of, but something far different. 
If he left it later, would it not be too late? 
Would not this young preacher supplant him? 
Indeed, had he not done so already? 

He came up behind her, and called her softly 
by name: 

" Muriel." 

" Is it you, Owen ? How beautiful it is here 
to-night! How beautiful, too, the sound of the 
rushing water ! I always loved it — I always shall." 

He did not make her any answer, but laying his 
hand lightly on her arm, said : 

" You don't like me less, Muriel, I think — 
because of these views of mine ? I can't think just 
like Canon Barker, or my aunt, or even David." 

" What our friends think on such matters should 
not influence us if they are sincere. It seems to 
me that the sincerity counts for almost all." 

" I am glad to hear you say this," returned 
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Owen ; and then he paused, not knowing what to 
say next, or how to bring himself to ask what was 
in his heart. He wanted to talk of something 
other than mere theology. He stood for a minute 
in silence, but at last the words came rushing to 
his lips, abrupt and clumsy. So crude seemed 
his speech then, that he almost felt ashamed of it. 
It fell on Muriel's ear broken, rugged, inelegant, 
only redeemed by its sincerity. 

But she stopped him in the middle of it, and 
held up her hands as though hurt. 

" Don't ! Don't ! " she cried. " Oh, what have I done 
to cause it ? Why have I been so thoughtless ? I 
ought to have guessed this, and saved you the pain, 
just as your forethought and care have so often saved 
me pain. Oh, it is hard that I must wound you ! " 

He understood her now. 

" Then it can't be, Muriel ? " he said sadly. " I 
was a fool to have dreamed it — but it was a happy 
dream. Forgive me." 

"It is you to forgive me," she said, and held 
out her hand to him. He took it in both his, 
held it to his lips, and kissed it. 

" You must forgive me," he said quietly. " I 
shall never speak of it again." 

She made no answer ; her heart was too full of 
sorrow for him. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WAYSIDE GREEN 

" The shadows of the evening hours 
Fall from the darkening sky ; 
Upon the fragrance of the flowers 
The dews of evening lie." 

Adelaide Proctor. 

A FEW miles from Bargelly, at the meeting of 
two narrow roads, is a patch of greensward, 
girded on one side by a low stone, moss-mantled 
wall. On this little stretch of turf, lying low by 
the river, a large crowd had gathered, numbering 
upwards of a thousand. 

It was a golden evening of late summer, and on 
the quiet air, in strangely mingled joy and sad- 
ness, fell the sweet cadence of a hymn. The 
language in which it was breathed forth was 
Welsh — soft and melodious as the vales and 
rippling streams that lay around the singers. 
The hymn was sung by a thousand voices with 
much heartiness and fervour. 

There was no conductor leading this crowd, 
with windmill arms worked by vigorous energy, 
and yet it sang with unity of time, and in such 
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perfect harmony, that you would have thought 
it some well-trained choir instead of a motley 
gathering from the field, the quarry, and pit. But 
such it was, and the singing was at once spon- 
taneous, natural, and beautiful. 

This crowd had been brought together without 
any advertisement to hear the young preacher who 
was about to address it. Just a few words had 
gone through this and surrounding villages that 
" David Llewellyn " would speak that evening at 
seven o'clock. Nothing in the way of money had 
been spent to bring these people together — nothing 
in the way of money was asked of them when 
they were assembled. They went away taking 
nothing with them other than the blessing of the 
preacher, and they left him naught in return but 
their earnest prayers. 

In the rear of this rugged group was a square 
heap of large stones — so common in this neigh- 
bourhood — which had been placed together to 
form a sort of little platform for the young 
preacher to stand upon. 

"Why did he not speak in a chapel?" the 
reader may ask. The reply would be that there 
was no chapel in this locality large , enough to 
hold the vast crowd which thronged to hear him. 

David Llewellyn stood with his back towards 
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the setting sun. His figure was slight, indeed 
almost fragile, and his face somewhat effeminate 
in its softness. But it was a striking face, with 
large blue' eyes that seemed always shedding love. 
The chin was firm, but the brow, overhung with 
brown waving hair, was low — too low for the 
intellect to equal the love. But with this man 
the light of his reason was always but a faint 
glimmer compared with the burning fire of his 
love. Emotion swayed all his thoughts, and with 
it, he in turn swayed his hearers. 

As the last notes of the hymn softly died away 
on the still evening air, David Llewellyn said : 
" Let us pray." He spoke without any effort, and 
yet his voice could be heard by anyone standing 
on the outer fringe of the crowd, or even in the 
road. Its tones were soft, clear, silvery, now 
and again tremulous with true feeling, but never 
quavering with forced pathos, in that ill-concealed 
art which at times bursts forth alike from the 
heated pulpiteer and the ranter of the street — 
always as obviously artificial as the tremolo stop 
of an organ. 

The dominant note of David Llewellyn's prayer 
was love — ^just the great love of Jesus for man- 
kind. His petition was brief, sincere, and ex- 
pressed in such simple language that the most 
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ignorant collier or farm labourer could understand 
it. When he had finished his brief prayer, the 
crowd sang another hymn, and after it had died 
away the speaker began to address them. He 
commenced speaking very calmly; indeed, you 
wondered what could be the charm in the man 
which so easily attracted people to him — but you 
did not wonder long. As he got well into his 
subject the blue eyes took a deeper hue, and 
flashed like a sapphire ; the voice grew stronger — 
trembling with deep feeling ; and every head was 
slightly bent towards the speaker, so that no word 
might be lost. But there was no occasion for it ; 
every syllable could be heard, even by those on 
the outmost fringe of the crowd. Indeed, there 
were two carriages which had stopped in the road, 
and their occupants were listening to the speaker 
— and in one vehicle severely criticising him. 

" My dear friends," he said, speaking in the soft, 
melodious language of Wales, " we are all gathered 
here to-night to talk and think and sing about 
Jesus. He came to preach the Gospel to sinners. 
Did He not say : * I am come to seek and to save 
that which was lost?' And at another time He 
said : * I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.' Are there any lost ones, any 
sinners, here?" 
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" Well," remarked Canon Barker, the occupant of 
one of the carriages,as he leant backonhis cushioned 
seat, "there is nothing new in that opening. It is 
of the usual commonplace type. I can't see what 
there is in the man to draw such crowds together." 

There were three other occupants of this carriage 
— Miss Hannah Lloyd, Muriel Lloyd, and Owen. 
It was the latter who replied to the Canon. 

" You are quite right ; you can't see what's in 
the man, but you would feel it if you were long 
in his company. Every fibre of his being throbs 
with emotion, and with that he plays upon the 
hearts, not the heads, of his hearers." 

" I can never understand the friendship existing 
between Llewellyn and yourself," said Canon 
Barker. " Of course, I am a long way off your 
way of thinking; but his theology — well, it's " 

"Damnable," remarked the doctor. "There is 
no other word for it." 

" We of the higher school of thought," remarked 
Canon Barker, waving his hand loftily, " have left 
such ideas a long way behind us. Listen ! He 
actually believes in eternal damnation and the 
existence of a personal devil." 

" Devils ! " interrupted Miss Hannah. " Devils ! 
There are plenty of them about now. There is 
drink and lust and cruelty and self — a whole 
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host of ugly devils. That is what David is fight- 
ing against." 

"All figurative devils, I grant," said the 
Canon. 

"Uncommonly real, uncommonly ugly, quite 
as horrible as the imaginative one," retorted Miss 
Hannah in very decisive tones. 

" True, true," said the Canon ; " but here is a man 
with the creed of Calvin close friends with Lloyd, 
a mere deist." 

" His creed troubles me but little," said Lloyd ; 
" it is what the man is." 

"Yes," retorted the Canon, "but our beliefs 
influence our actions. They make us kind and 
noble, or crafty and ungenerous." 

" Up to a point I agree with you," returned Lloyd ; 
" but David's outrageous beliefs are tempered by 
a heart full of love." 

" I wonder he has never tried to convert you," 
said the Canon after a while. 

"He has many a time; and I have laughed at 
him, and said : * All right, old fellow, you leave me 
alone. Come and have a whisky.' " 

" Oh, you are dreadful — really wicked," said the 
Canon, half shocked, or else pretending to be. 
"But I thought he was a teetotaler?" 

" He is now, a staunch one, but he was not then. 
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He has given up drinking, as he has given up 
enjoyment and pleasure— everything — simply be- 
cause he believes it his duty to do so. I can't 
help admiring him for that^^ 

"Duty, I think," said Canon Barker, "is the 
only thing you deists believe in." 

"The world might be better if it believed in 
it more," replied Dr Lloyd. 

"No," retorted Miss Hannah ; "the world might 
believe in it, probably does ; it needs something 
more than mere belief to save the world ; it needs 
love, and that is what David has." 

" But listen — listen," said Canon Barker. " He 
has trotted out that old lifeboat illustration — the 
sinking ship of life, the port of heaven, the waters 
of death, and the lifeboat of salvation. I must 
confess I have never heard it in Welsh before, 
but I don't like it any better. It's a most un- 
fortunate illustration for a Christian preacher." 

" I agree with you," said Dr Lloyd. " Reason 
never yet guided David's preaching. It never will. 
But he is moving with his emotion the hearts 
of the masses to good ends. Reason would never 
so sway them." 

" You are right," said Miss Hannah. " That 
is about the only sensible remark you have made 
for some time." 
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"Oh, aunt," said Muriel in tones of reproach, 
" you don't mean it ? " 

" Mean it ! Of course I do." 

" I shall always contend," remarked the Canon 
sententiously, " that this old stock illustration is a 
most unfortunate one for Christian teaching. What 
moves them to rush to the lifeboat but fear?" 

" Faith, I think," said Muriel. 

"Of a very low order," returned the Canon. 
"There is a nobler figure in that sinking ship 
than the poor wretches who rush to the lifeboat 
and scamble into it somehow, anyway. It is the 
captain, who stands on the bridge, points the 
way, tells them their bearings, gives them the 
compass, and goes down with the sinking ship, 
nobly doing his duty. Where would Christ have 
been — on the bridge, or with the poor wretches 
scrambling to the boat ? " 
Z',-^' "Neither," said Muriel. "I think He would 

have walked on the waves." 

" Well, well. He might," returned the Canon ; 
" but we Higher Critics have not yet settled which 
of the miracles are true or not." 

"The more you throw over the miracles," re- 
marked Owen, "the grander and more heroic 
becomes the character of Christ." 

**I am not so sure of tkat" answered Miss 
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Hannah ; " but while you and the Canon are 
thinking of such things, David has settled some- 
thing of far greater importance." 

" And what is that ? " asked Muriel. 

"That the world is steeped in sin, and needs 
uplifting. But whether any of us will be found 
imitating David in doing much to elevate it is 
another matter. So, Canon, perhaps we had better 
work a little more before we criticise." 

"But why need the captain on the bridge go 
down with the ship ? " asked Muriel. 

"Because there is often no more room in the 
boat ; to add one more to its number would en- 
danger its safety," returned the Canon. 

"But," said Muriel, "the lifeboat of salvation 
is never full ; there is room for all." 

" Quite so," replied the Canon ; " hence the ab- 
surdity of using it as an illustration. You might 
as well say the ship could never founder as 
say that the boat which comes to its- rescue has 
room for all." 

"You are hard on his illustration," remarked 
Muriel in tones of mild reproof. "But listen." 
she added. " Hear what he is saying now." 

With face aglow with emotion, and his voice 
more rapid and agitated, David Llewellyn pointed 
with one raised hand to a vivid picture of the 
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mind apparently just in front of him. "See," 
he said, "where the dear Master stands, with 
outstretched hands, and calls to you : * Come 
unto Me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest/ See, too, the outstretched hands 
bear the print of nails, and the brow the purple 
wounds of thorns. He is here among us — ^just 
there. I see Him, and I hear the words once and 
always on His lips : * Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.' Always, I have said, but 
that means while time lasts ; but time will pass 
away, and then it will be too late. It is your sins 
that nailed Him to the cross ; your sins that made 
the spear pierce His side ; your sins that caused 
that agonised cry : * Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.' Oh, give them up. Re- 
pent, repent, the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
It cometh " But here the speaker was inter- 
rupted by a cry, almost a wild shriek, as a man 
threw up his hands above his head, and cried : 
" Lord ! Lord ! save me ! " 

"O Lord, I thank Thee for the cry of this 
man," said David. "Cleanse his heart, I pray 
Thee, and comfort him with Thy Holy Spirit." 

Then the vast crowd burst into a song of praise, 
and the young preacher again rose to continue 
his address. He was about to speak, when his 
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eye caught sight of a man on the outskirts of 
the crowd. On his face was a derisive grin. 

"Tom Jenkins, that is the devil causing your 
face to move with derisive laughter. Poor self- 
deceived, blind fool, give up your sin before it is 
too late. The drink is dragging you down, down 
to the bottomless pit. You thirst for drink now ; 
some day you will thirst for a cup of cold water 
to quench your parched tongue, and none will 
be given you. You stand on the very brink of 
hell ; the devil has you by the ankle ; one more 
moment and you may be lost for ever. Ah! 
where is that smile which was on your face a 
minute ago ? Why is your face white ? Can you 
see, as I can, the devil in front of you ? That was 
his grin, his laugh on your face " 

But again there was a scream, and a man called 
out : " Save me ! Save me ! " 

It was Tom Jenkins. 

"That is the greatest drunkard in the place," 
said Canon Barker. " I wish him joy of him. I 
had one try at the man, but he was too much for 
me. 

" And I almost drove over him a month or so 
ago," answered Owen. " He cursed me fiercely 
then. I hope he is sincere now. He is frightened, 
that is certain." 
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" And saved from drink, I hope," said Muriel. 

" Tom Jenkins," cried the preacher, " the Lord 
has saved you as you stood on the very brink of 
hell. Come forward to me; fall on your knees 
here, while I thank Him for His great mercy." 

The man went forward, and fell down at the feet 
of the preacher. " May the Lord bless you," said 
David Llewellyn. " Let us pray." And he poured 
forth a brief prayer of thanks. When it was 
finished Canon Barker said : 

" How sudden these conversions are ! Arc they 
lasting ? " 

" We will hope so," answered Muriel. 

"In the revival of 1859," remarked the Canon, 
"there were many conversions, and within six 
months seventy-five per cent, drifted back, and 
ceased to attend the chapels they so suddenly 
joined. Conversion — true conversion — is not the 
work of a moment, but the struggle of a lifetime. 
I give Tom Jenkins a week to remain sober in — 
not longer." 

" And even, that will be better than none at all," 
observed Muriel. " But listen. What a beautiful 
tune that is! Let us join in." And her sweet 
voice blended with that of the other singers. 

When the hymn was finished the young 
preacher continued his address. Speaking now 
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more quietly, he said : " And now I appeal to you 
all — ^young and old, rich and poor. There are 
not many rich among us, I know." Here he 
glanced towards a handsome carriage and pair 
on his left, in which a young lady was sitting. 
" I know not why God has made it harder for 
the rich to enter the kingdom of heaven ; but so it 
is. Did not Jesus say : * It is harder for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven ' ? We 
are poor, and we have naught to give up but our 
sins. You who have many possessions, throw 
them at the feet of Jesus. And now I ask all 
of you — ^young and old, rich and poor — to hold 
up your hands for Christ. All who acknowledge 
Him will please do so." 

David Llewellyn paused, and looked round 
him over the vast forest of uplifted hands. His 
eye fell upon the carriage in which the solitary 
lady sat. She had not obeyed his request. The 
young preacher thought that she could not have 
heard him. 

"Will the lady in the carriage on my right 
hold up her hand for Christ?" he asked. 

Still the hand was not raised. Llewellyn felt 
that here was an opportunity to make another 
convert, and he decided to make further personal 
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appeal to her. Any such remark was rude, he 
knew, but he set that thought aside as of little 
importance. Christ's rebuke to the Pharisee could 
be called rude. The thing was to make her 
acknowledge Christ, to save her soul. So speak- 
ing in English, he said : " My dear lady in the 
carriage on my left " (one vehicle was on his left, 
and the other was on his right), " oh, let me beg 
of you to receive Christ. Be not ashamed of 
Him, or some day He will be ashamed of you. 
You have youth, wealth, and beauty. One day 
you will grow old and feeble; your wealth you 
must leave behind you here, and even the love 
of it too — the saved will walk the streets of 
heaven without any thought of the trodden gold 
of its pavement. And your beauty, that will 
fade — the cheek will shrivel, the eye become 
dim " 

But the lady heard no more. She leant forward, 
and said something to her coachman. He quickly 
drove away. 

"My words have hurt the lady," said David. 
"She has driven away. And yet I only wished 
her well ; I can do nothing for her now but 
pray." 

"Well, I have known some preachers make 
remarks in bad taste," exclaimed Canon Barker, 
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"but never anything to equal this. I shall tell 
Llewellyn that he has grossly insulted a member 
of my church." 

"She might have held up her hand," said 
Muriel quietly. 

" At the bidding of every boy - ranter who 
chooses to mount a stone heap by the wayside ? " 
retorted the Canon in tones of keen satire. 

" Even Owen, * a mere deist', did so," said Muriel. 

" I may not view things quite as David does," 
observed the doctor, "nor even my friend the 
Canon, but I can reverence a Light that has 
illuminated the whole world." 



CHAPTER XI 



AT LLANGOLEN 



** The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more." 

Shakespeare. 

When the preaching was over, David Llewellyn 
went to Miss Hannah's home to rest and pass 
the night. He found Owen was dining there 
that evening. Indeed, he often did now. Miss 
Hannah was as acrid of tongue as ever, but Owen 
knew from experience that, though her words 
were often bitter, her deeds were always kindly. 
Canon Barker once said to Owen that he thought 
Miss Hannah was getting more satirical of speech 
than ever. "Anyone would think she lives on 
bitter almonds," said he ; " they flavour her words." 
Owen laughed, and said : " Oh no ; her speech is 
like orange bitters : it often precedes something 
good." 

Miss Hannah was always very plain-spoken to 
the Canon. If she did not like his sermons she 
told him so. When he remarked he had no time 
to prepare them, she retorted : " Do without them ; 
no one wants them." Once she even told him 
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that his sermons were " like Mondays, always 
washy" ; and then as she gave him the large subscrip- 
tion he had called for, he remembered Owen's words. 
The something good had followed the bitters. 

There was some bitter speech made this evening 
at Llangolen, but it was not spoken this time by 
Miss Hannah, but by Owen. " I say," he ex- 
claimed to David, " why on earth did you go out 
of your way to offend Mrs Sylvester as you did ? " 

"By Mrs Sylvester do you mean the lady in 
the carriage?" asked David. 

"Yes. It was a silly thing to do." 

" I am sorry if I offended her," replied David, 
" but I could not help it ; the Spirit made me 
speak ; and God is no respecter of persons." 

Owen shrugged his shoulders, and had hard 
work to repress an adjective not too compli- 
mentary to the Spirit, but he forebore out of 
consideration for his friend's feelings. 

" Do you always do what the Spirit bids you ? " 
he asked him satirically. 

"I try to," was the earnest answer, made all 
unconscious of his friend's satire. 

"But you must know," went on Owen, "she 
is one of Canon Barker's congregation." 

"Then couldn't she have held up her hand 
for Christ?" asked David in all simplicity. 
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" At the bidding of every boy - ranter who 
mounts a perch on the village green ? " said Owen, 
quoting the Canon's words. 

" Don't be unkind, my dear fellow ; it was not 
for me, but for Christ. She might have done it 
for His sake. But, perhaps, she is proud." 

" I don't suppose she quite wished to associate 
herself with the vulgar herd," said Owen—" myself 
included in this comprehensive phrase." 

" Vulgar herd ! Oh, Owen, none are vulgar 
in the sight of Heaven. There is no distinction 
of rank or class there." 

" I never said there was." 

" And, then, are we not all sinners ? We all need 
the saving grace." 

" To which," said Owen, " you must add courtesy 
and a little minding our own business ; not pressing 
our own opinions so much on others, thinking 
we are right and they all wrong, and the calling of 
our own opinions Spirit-guided utterances." 

David made no reply. For a few minutes he 
walked up and down the room thinking. Owen 
was smoking a cigar. 

" What a thousand pities you don't smoke, and 
calm that excited nature of yours," remarked Owen. 

" Do you think she was very offended ? " asked 
David. 
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"Undoubtedly. See how quickly she drove 
away." 

" I hurt her feelings, I fear." 

" I suppose so ; your stupidity, your personal 
allusion, annoyed her. It was — well, most im- 
pertinent. Do have more sense." 

" I am sorry I offended her," remarked David 
after a while. 

" I knew you would be," said Owen in more 
kindly tones. 

"What can I do to express it? What can I 
do to make amends?" 

"Well, you must apologise to her, of course. 
It's the only thing you can do." 

" I will." 

"That's right. Now sit down, and write her a 
letter. No time like the present. You have made 
a mistake. You must acknowledge it. It's the 
only thing a gentleman can do." 

" It was not a mistake ; the Spirit never leads 
one wrong." 

" Of course not," said Owen satirically. 

" I spoke under the influence of the Spirit. But 
I am sorry that I wounded her feelings. I wish 
to hurt no one " 

"That last sentence sounds more like my old 
David," said Owen approvingly i. 
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"Except the devil, whom I am always 
fighting." 

"And that the mad fanatic he is getting to 
be." 

" I don't care what I am called if I fight for 
Christ" 

" Never mind about that," returned Owen ; " sit 
down, and write the letter. You have hurt her 
feelings, and you must apologise. It's the only 
thing to do. And, between you and me, if you don't 
temper that enthusiasm, that mad emotionalism, of 
yours by a douche of cold reason, you will hurt 
a good many people's feelings, and have to go 
on apologising morning, noon, and night." 

" That is all you think of Owen — reason. Why, 
the beasts of the field that perish have reason." 

" Wait a bit ; you don't even know that." 

" Yes, I do ; the beasts have it to an extent, and 
it is carnal. I will never let that guide me, but 
always the Spirit." 

" Into hurting people's feelings ? Yes ; it will often 
do that if you will mistake your own imaginations 
and your own will for the guiding of something 
higher. You are self-deceived ; but you are sin- 
cere, terribly sincere, and, therefore, I respect you, 
even if you are at times somewhat misguided." 

" Never misguided, Owen." 
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" Never mind ; get along, and write the letter." 

" I shall not write at all," answered David quietly. 

" Not write at all ? Why, what on earth do you 
mean ? " 

" I shall call, and apologise personally." 

"A letter would be safer. You are such an 
impulsive fellow. You will be saying something 
else, and annoying her more." 

" No, no ; I will take care," said David. 

" But why go ? " 

" I might do her some good, you see, by talking 
to her after I had apologised." 

"An apology and an appeal, eh?" remarked 
Owen. 

" Well, it would be that." 

"Give her the jam first and the powder after- 
wards ? No ; it's the wrong way about. You had 
better write it." 

" No," returned David, " I shall call. How would 
it do to go now ? " 

" What an impulsive fellow you are ! " 

"Shall I find her at home, do you think?" 
asked David. 

" Find whom at home ? " exclaimed Miss Hannah, 
who now entered the room with Muriel. 

"Mrs Sylvester," said Owen. 

" Of course she will be at home," retorted Miss 
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Hannah. "Women don't go prowling about at 
night like torn cats. What does David want to 
know for?" 

" I wish to apologise to her, guardian," answered 
David. 

It was thus Miss Hannah had taught him to 
call her. 

"Humph! I would like to see the woman I 
would apologise to, or man either," returned 
Miss Hannah. 

At this moment Celia entered. "Does David 
think of apologising for his mistake?" said she. 
"Owen calls it a mistake, but Canon Barker 
an insult." 

"David will apologise," said Owen. 

" I am glad of it," answered Celia. 

" Write a letter now," said Owen ; " or if you 
must call — well, go to-morrow." 

" No, no ; I must go to-night. I must say at 
once how sorry I am." 

" Is it far you have to go ? " asked Muriel. 

" Only a two-mile walk," replied David ; " four 
and a half there and back at most." 

" And it is now nearly nine," said Owen. " Well, 
you must go at once if at all. I will walk with 
you." 

" Farewell to our musical evening," said Muriel ; 
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'^ we can't manage a quartette with the bass and 
tenor a mile away." 

"Nor even a rubber of whist without a 
dummy," remarked Miss Hannah ; " and I hate 
a dummy." 

" Cards," returned David, " are the devil's play- 
things. Touch them not." 

"Devil's fiddlesticks!" retorted Miss Hannah, 
in tones of much annoyance. 

" You know we don't play for money," answered 
Celia ; " we never did." 

"Stuff and nonsense, Celia. And if we did, 
what is that to do with David? Let him mind 
his own business," said Miss Hannah. 

"David, don't force your opinions on others," 
remarked Owen quietly. 

"But I must condemn that which I know to 
be wrong." 

" There you go again," remarked Owen with a 
touch of impatience ; " but put your hat on, and 
let us get this apology over and done with." 

" Good-night, Mr Llewellyn," said Muriel ; " you 
may, perhaps, be longer than you think. When 
you come back I shall have gone to bed." She 
extended her hand, looking up into his face with 
eyes that were lighted with love. He did 
not see it ; but Owen did, and turned away 
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with half a sigh that their light was not lit for 
him. 

" Good-bye, Muriel," said Owen ; " I am sorry 
we are going out and that your musical evening 
will be spoilt. I have done my best to persuade 
him to write instead. He might have spared 
you all this one evening. He is so seldom here 
now." Then turning to David, he said : " Now, 
then, come along ; let's get this job over." 

Just as Owen left, Muriel said : 

" Is the idea any nearer becoming perfected ? " 

" No ; it is all a failure, Muriel." 

" Don*t give up, Owen ; you may succeed yet. 
Tell me at once if ever you do, won't you ? " 

" That I will. It was the sight of you, a child, 
bearing great pain that first gave me the wish 
and that set me thinking. Oh, if I could only 
do it ! But there is nothing but failure, failure ! 
Still, you know my motto : * Learn to labour and 
to wait' I will labour, and I can wait. Good- 
bye." 



CHAPTER XII 

MRS SYLVESTER 

'* She has a bosom as white as snow, 
Take care I 
She knows how much it is best to show ; 
Beware ! beware ! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee." 

Longfellow. 

David and Owen walked along the narrow road 
that winds its way at the base of the mountains. 
For some time neither spoke. Owen was annoyed 
at the too free expression which David now made of 
his opinions. The quiet, lovable, tractable David 
of old seemed at times altogether another being. 

As they neared the gates Owen said : 

" Well, I suppose I had better just go in with 
you, and introduce you." 

" No," returned David ; " I will go in alone, 
and introduce myself." 

"Throw conventionality to the winds, eh?" 
observed Owen. 

" Well, you see, I could talk to her better about 
religion if you were not present," said David 
somewhat reluctantly. 
125 
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"Just as you wish. Only don't forget you go 
there to express an apology and not to air any 
views." 

" I shall not forget," replied David. 

" Very well. I will sit on this stone wall, and 
light up a cigar. Look ! She is at home ; there 
are lights in two or three rooms. But take care, 
she has a pretty face, and is a born flirt ; that I 
know from experience." 

" I think nothing of women's faces," retorted 
David, "but of their souls. It is these I would 
save." 

" All right ; but take care ! " 

David went forward under a short avenue of 
trees. As he approached the house he heard 
a few chords softly struck on a piano, and a 
woman's voice, sweet and clear, fell on the night 
air. It was an old song that he loved, and he 
stood and listened several minutes before going 
to the door. But at length he went forward, and 
ringing a bell, was admitted by a servant, and 
shown into the dining-room. 

" What name ? " asked the maid. 

"David Llewellyn. I have no card. I never 
use one." 

While he waited for the lady to appear, David 
Llewellyn glanced round the room. It was a 
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large apartment, furnished somewhat like that 
of Miss Hannah's, save that here and there were 
a few knick-knacks, denoting that its owner was 
a lady of taste and refinement The silken hang- 
ings of the room, the flowers upon the tables, 
the sprays of foliage in the bronze vases on the 
mantelpiece, rich in the ruddy tints of autumn, 
were all in harmony with their surroundings. 
But on such trifles as these David's eye rested 
only for a moment. He had other matters to 
occupy his thoughts than the sheen of golden 
drapery or the red copper tints of leaves. He 
was thinking of what he should say to Mrs Syl- 
vester. While thus intent, his eye fell upon her 
portrait on an easel at the end of the room. It 
was partly hidden by a dark-green curtain. 

The artist had presented the face in its full 
lustrous beauty : the hair, amber in hue, hanging 
in rich clusters over the low, broad brow ; the full, 
ripe red lips ; the violet eyes ; the creamy skin ; 
the gleaming white throat ; and the dress of rich 
blue silk, low and square at the neck, half revealing 
and half concealing the ivory breasts — all these 
were there, and David g^zed upon the picture, 
entranced by its beauty. 

But at length he heard a movement behind 
him, and the curtain dropped from his hand. It 
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was Mrs Sylvester who had entered the room. 
He turned, and looked at her, shame written on his 
face. Then he lowered his eyes, and stood for a 
moment speechless. He was partly ashamed of what 
he had done, and partly abashed by her beauty. 

"Sit down," said the lady, pointing to a seat 
"Let me not forget courtesy if you do. What 
have you to say?" 

" I have come, madam," said David, at length 
finding speech, "to ask your forgiveness, and to 
apologise for what I did this evening. I was 
so anxious to save souls and do the Lord's 
work. I could not help it; the Spirit made me 
speak." 

" And did it make you move the little curtain 
from my portrait ? " she asked with a touch of 
satire in her voice. 

" I did it, madam ; I scarce know why. It was 
very rude of me, and I am very sorry. Please 
forgive me." 

"You are forgiven," said Mrs Sylvester, with 
a smile. 

" I could not help it," exclaimed David ; " the 
painting was so beautiful." The words came out 
involuntarily. 

Mrs Sylvester could not well be other than 
pleased. There was such sincerity in his tones 
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that she knew they were not intended for mere 
flattery. 

" Well, you think the painter has so far made 
a success of it ? " 

" I do." 

"And the finishing touches are yet to be put 
in," she said. 

" It needs none ; it is perfect," was his answer. 

"Your opinion is rather different from that of 
the last gentleman who looked at it*" 

" I speak just what I think," said David. 

" I know you do always \ so did this man. He 
was an artist, a relation of my aunt, and when he 
came to see her he looked at my picture. It 
was only a few days ago, when it was just in the 
same stage as you see it now, and I told him, as I 
told you, that it was not quite finished. He viewed 
it critically, then said : * It wants construction^ and 
made a sweeping movement with his hand like 
a reaper's sickle. * It wants pulling together. It 
wants building up. Flesh should be flesh, and not 
a piece of satin. Who painted it ? ' Then I folded 
my hands, and felt like a crushed worm, and in my 
meekest and humblest voice said faintly : ' I did.' 
I had just sufficient life in me to breathe out that." 

"And what did the artist say?" asked David, 
with a laugh. 
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" He merely said * Oh ! * but it was expressive 
of a lot. He would have liked to have said — well, 
you know, a word of four letters — but there was a 
lady present Then a bright idea occurred to 
him. He drew the blinds up farther, and said : 
* I would really like to see that painting in a 
better light. There, that's better; now I can see 
it. Ah ! what a difference light makes ! The flesh 
looks like flesh now, and there is a sweep and 
boldness about the lines I like. It is really not 
fair to show a picture in a half light, and invite 
criticism.' So I have now had the professional's 
and the amateur's criticism. In this case the 
latter was more favourable, but it is not always 
so. Well, I am glad you like the picture. See, 
as I stand here now, there is the counterpart of 
the portrait in the mirror beside it. That was 
my model. And you think it is like me ? " 

" Very." 

"But rather flattering, eh?" she asked, with a 
smile, and just a touch of coquetry in her eyes 
and voice. 

" Indeed it does not flatter you : it is a perfect 
likeness." 

But this was not what he had come for ; he had 
walked hither thinking that, when he had made 
his apology, he might say a few words to her, 
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and save her soul, yet, lo and behold! he was 
speaking words in praise of her beauty. All at 
once this thought flashed upon him, for he said : 

** My dear lady, why did you not hold up your 
hand this evening for Christ ? " 

" Why should I hold it up at your bidding ? " 
she answered imperiously. 

" It was not for me, madam ; it was not at my 
bidding ; it was for Christ. It was the Spirit made 
me speak and ask you all to do that. I never 
act upon my own thoughts ; I only do what the 
Spirit bids me." 

"As when you uncovered my portrait ? " she said 
again. 

He felt his face burn with shame. 

" No ; I was not led by the Spirit then," he 
answered, lowering his eyes. 

"Nor were you on the green," said the lady. 

"My dear lady, I was. There was no sin in 
my thought then." 

" And there was when you looked at my 
portrait?" 

" No, no ; but I mean my thoughts were just 
human then, and I could not " 

" Well, what ? " 

" Help admiring so beautiful a picture." 

He sat a moment in silence. He felt he could 
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not fww speak to her of Christ Her beauty had 
dazzled him. The saint in him had fled ; nothing 
but the human remained. 

And now it had occurred to him that he had 
come there without any introduction, and unin- 
vited, and that he had no right, having delivered 
his message, to further force himself upon her 
company. 

** I do not think I ought to remain any longer," 
he said, getting up from his chair. 

" As you wish," she said, bending her head. ^ 

"I came to express my great regret for what 
occurred." 

" That's all forgiven," she said, with a laugh. 

" And now, as I have never been introduced to 
you, I ought not to remain any longer. Of course — 
well, we are neighbours — that is, Miss Lloyd, who 
adopted me as a boy, is a resident of Bargelly, 
though, perhaps, you don't know her." 

" By sight only." 

" And then my friend — my very great friend — 
Dr Lloyd, knows you ; indeed, he offered to come 
with me, and introduce me to you ; but I preferred 
to come alone, so that I might, perhaps, be the 
better able to talk to you about " 

" About what ? " she asked as he paused. 

"About your soul," he said slowly. "But 
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I haven't done so. Oh, why have I not?" he 
added wildly. 

" Well, you have been too much occupied admir- 
ing my body — or a part of it. It's very good of 
you to trouble yourself about me so much, but 
you needn't ; I belong to the Church, and Canon 
Barker looks after my spiritual welfare, so you 
have nothing to do but " 

" Say good-night and go, I suppose ? " he said, 
with a smile. 

" No ; I did not mean quite that ; but after all 
it is very much what it amounts to," she added, 
with a smile. 

" Good-night," he said, bowing. 

"Oh, I think," she answered, extending her 
hand, " even though we have not been introduced, 
we may shake hands. But one minute. If you 
like to have one more look at my portrait before 
you go you may do so without any fear of being 
scolded." And she drew back the curtain. 

" Thank you," he said simply. 

"But it won't be half so nice this time," she 
added, laughing ; " it's no longer stolen fruit. 
There! See, it's quite a commonplace portrait, 
isn't it?" 

"Oh no," he said, gazing at it very intently; 
"it's— it's beautifuir 
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" Is it? Then I think we will drop the curtain 
over it before you change your opinion. Beauty 
fades so quickly," she added, with half a sigh. 

But David drew back the curtain she had 
dropped, and gazed at the picture, rapt in 
admiration. Whilst he was looking at it she 
spoke to him of his work. 

" I have often heard of you preaching all over 
Wales, but I had never heard you before till 
to-day. Are you fond of your work ? " 

" I love it ! The Spirit has helped me to do so 
much good work. The harvest has been rich ; 
so many have been added to our number." 

" And you are still going on preaching ? " 

" Oh yes ; I shall visit town after town. Where- 
ever the Spirit leads me I shall go." 

" Do you always preach in the open ? " 

" Oh no ; only in this case there was no build- 
ing large enough to hold those who wanted to 
hear me." 

"Shall you be preaching anywhere near here 
again ? " 

" Yes ; at some future time." 

" Well, I shall come to hear you." 

" You will ? " he said with eagerness. 

" Yes — that is, if you promise not to insist on 
my holding up my hand again." 
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" I shall never be rude to you any more," he 
said almost tenderly. And with that he said 
"Good-bye," and left her. 

When he got outside he found Owen waiting 
for him, as he had promised. 

**Well, have you converted the lady of The 
Towers ? That is why you went so hastily, and 
that is why you went alone." 

" No, I have not ; but I shall do some day 
— ^at least, I hope so. But to-night I have been 
false to the Spirit: It led me there to speak, 
and I was dumb." 

" What ! You didn't apologise ? " said Owen. 

" Oh yeSf I apologised." 

"Then how could you be dumb, then? You 
didn't talk on your fingers?" 

" No, no ; I mean I didn't deliver my message." 

" What message ? " 

" That which Christ put in my heart." 

"Why?" 

" I had thoughts only for her beautiful face." 

" Good heavens ! " ejaculated Owen. 

" I can't help it. I love her ! I love her ! " It 
burst from his lips almost involuntarily. 

"Poor devil!" said Owen, shrugging his 
shoulders. 



CHAPTER XIII ' 

A MEETING 
" I know i\ot the man." — St Matthew. 

David Llewellyn, Owen, and Miss Hannah 
were seated in the garden of the latter. Celia 
had gone out shopping, and had not yet returned. 
On Owen making an inquiry as to where she 
was, Miss Hannah retorted : 

"Gone to buy a bonnet. It always takes a 
woman longer to do that than to choose a 
husband." 

" I have been speaking to her about Jenkins ; 
she knows so many people," remarked David. 

" What about Jenkins ? " snapped out Miss 
Hannah. 

" He has given up drinking, and turned total 
abstainer," David answered. 

"You did some good there," remarked Owen 
approvingly. " And now the thing is to keep him 
an abstainer and to find him some honest work." 

"I have asked several," said David, "but no 
one will help in the slightest." 

" They tell me he is really a clever gardener — 

136 
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a man who understands his work/' remarked 
Owen. " Have you asked Canon Barker if he 
could recommend him? He knows a lot of 
people, and skilful gardeners are not to be met 
with every day. He worked for Sir Peter Lloyd 
before he took to drink." 

" I have asked Canon Barker," returned David. 

" Well, and what did he say ? " 

" This : How could he recommend him to any 
gentleman? The drink might break out again 
at any moment." 

" Of course it might," remarked Miss Hannah. 
" What does the man expect from human nature 
but frailty ? " 

" I will ask Sir Peter," said Owen, " if he can 
give him anything to do.** 

" I have done that," remarked David. " I called 
on him. I told Miss Muriel about it, and she 
asked me to do so. In fact, she introduced me 
to her father herself By the way, he did not 
seem very cordial to me, and he said the request 
was quite out of the question. He could not 
have an ex-drunkard — that is what he called 
him — about his grounds on any consideration." 

"Let's see. How long is it since you con- 
verted him?" asked Owen. 

"Over three weeks. He assures me he has 
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not touched a drop since, I drove the devil out 
of him." 

" What has the man done for a living ? " asked 
Miss Hannah. 

"Any odd jobs he could get. He needs a 
suit of clothes before he is presentable enough 
to go after a situation." 

At this moment Miss Hannah's eyes fell on 
the bent, crabbed figure of her own gardener. 
" Jones wants help," said she ; " the ex-drunkard 
might come here two days a week." 

"I could give him one day a week, too," re- 
marked Owen, "and sometimes more." 

"Thank you, guardian, and you too, old 
fellow," said David. " That will be a great help 
to him, and it may save his soul from hell." 

" Then," remarked Miss Hannah, " there is my 
cousin — my very dear cousin — Thomas Gwyn. 
He has just taken Tygwyn, though why he 
could not stop where he was when he retired 
from his profession, instead of coming here, I 
don't know. His garden is choked with weeds — 
at least, it appears so from the road. He must 
want a gardener for a month or two right off." 

"I will go and ask him," remarked David. 
" May I mention your name, guardian ? " 

"If you like ; but I don't think it will do much 
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good. He has not a very pleasing recollection 
of his last visit to me." 

" I am driving that way to-morrow morning," 
remarked Owen. " I could give you a lift ; it's 
a long way to walk, you know." 

"Thank you," said David. 

On the evening of the next day the three were 
again seated in the garden. 

" Well, what did my cousin say," inquired Miss 
Hannah. " You did not get much help from him, 
ril warrant." 

"At first he declined to have anything to do 
with him, but when I mentioned your name 
he said he would be delighted to help you in 
any way. He would find work for the man two 
days a week. He seems a most agreeable gentle- 
man, and expresses his intention of calling upon 
you in a day or so." 

"Humph!" said Miss Hannah. 

" I think," remarked Celia, who now came into 
the garden, "that if David still wants work for 
the gardener, I could help him. I spoke to 
Mrs Tremlyn, and she could do with an extra 
man now and again." 

" Thank you," answered David. " I will go and 
see her now, if I may, and arrange the man's work 
for the coming week." 
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"Well, there is nothing like regular work for 
keeping a man straight," remarked Owen. 

" Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do," said David, quoting the doggerel 
rhyme. 

" Yes ; and more for the busy ones," put in Miss 
Hannah. 

" I am a busy one, guardi^. That is hardly 
fair," remarked David. 

" You are speaking to-morrow, I suppose ? " 
asked Celia. 

« Yes." 

" And all next week ? I wonder how it is that 
more converts are not made ? " added Celia. " You 
work hard, David." 

" I try to ; and we do make a good many 
converts." 

" Not so many as you should do. The Welsh 
are a stubborn lot," put in Miss Hannah. 

" How could we make more ? " asked David. 

"Abandon the public confession that takes 
place in your chapel," said Owen. 

" And have a confessional box like the Church 
of Rome," remarked Miss Hannah, " and a lascivi- 
ous priest saying what he chooses to the modest 
ear of a maid. No ! None of that secret filth 
for me." 
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"There may be a few do as you say, aunt," 
remarked Owen — " but only a few. There are 
black sheep in every fold." 

" And filth in every confessional box," retorted 
Miss Hannah. 

"Not at all — not at all," said Owen. 

" Well, you surprise me, Owen — you, an agnostic, 
an antagonist of all religion, standing up for the 
Church of Rome," said Miss Hannah. 

" I am no antagonist of any religion, aunt, but 
recognise much good in all. I have never said 
a word against any ; but as to the revival, I do 
think it would be best to have no confession 
at all more public than that adopted by the 
churches in the general way." 

"You think that some are ashamed to go into 
the big pew," remarked Celia. 

" I think they lack the nerve," said Owen, 
"which is quite another matter." 

" Nerves ! " retorted Miss Hannah. " Fiddle- 
sticks! What is there to be afraid of?" 

" I daresay some are too timid," remarked Celia. 

" And some are afraid of a harmless mouse," 
retorted her sister. 

" And some," remarked Celia, with a smile, " are 
not very brave in the matter of beetles." 

" Humph ! " said Miss Hannah ; and she sub- 
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sided into silence, feeling that for the moment 
Miss Celia was the victor. 

" I think," said David, " that the true reason is 
that people are ashamed to own their allegiance 
to Christ. I would make conversion even more 
public, and harder if it were possible, so that the 
crossing of the border should be more marked. 
Woe be to him who is ashamed of Christ ! I 
shall preach on that subject to-morrow. Shame ? 
Does not Christ say : * Whosoever therefore shall 
be ashamed of Me and My words in this adul- 
terous and sinful generation, of him also shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed when He cometh in the 
glory of His Father with the holy angels ' ? " 

" Don't be too hard on sinners," said Celia as 
David left them. 

As he walked along, he had not gone far when 
he met Mrs Sylvester coming towards him. She 
would have pas'sed him with a bow, but he 
stopped, and extended his hand. 

"Good-evening, Mrs Sylvester." 

" Good-evening," said she. " Not preaching to- 
night, then?" 

" No ; this is a free evening with me ; but I 
am at it again to-morrow, and all next week — 
indeed, for several weeks after that." 

" You work hard." 
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"Do you think so?" 

" I do." 

" Well, I love my work, so it is not so hard as 
it would be otherwise. I go due south all next 
week. I hope to do good work among the 
colliers. I love the colliers, with their white 
faces and arched eyebrows, rude speech and 
sterling hearts." 

" I shall read about you in the newspapers," 
she exclaimed. 

"Will you?" 

" I often see your name in them ; you are 
getting quite a public character." 

He felt proud to think that she would read 
about his doings ; it showed, at least, she took 
some interest in him. 

"After that," continued David, "I go north. 

I am to speak at Rheobath chapel, in . It's 

only ten miles from here ; it's the largest in this 
part of Wales." 

"And the ugliest. I know it — at least, its 
exterior," she said. 

" Well, it's not very beautiful," admitted David, 
reluctantly. 

" By the way," said Mrs Sylvester, " I entered 
one of your chapels a few weeks ago when there 
was a revival meeting going on." 
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"Did you?" 

"Yes; and it struck me that there is rather 
a lot of noisy clamour about them. They seem 
to lack the dignity of the Church." 

To hear his work thus spoken of by the woman 
he loved ! It made his face bum with shame. 
" I am sorry you think so," was all he answered. 
It was such a feeble defence of his work — scarce 
braver than Peter's " I know not the man." To 
any other than she he would have burst out in 
wrath and said : " What is dignity compared to 
the wresting of a soul from sin ? " 

" And it seems to me too emotional to do any 
good — tears and hysterics are not lasting," con- 
tinued Mrs Sylvester. 

David said no word in reply. No longer did 
he stand with his Master on the mount, and say : 
"It is good to be here." Like Peter, a woman 
had made him ashamed. 

" Well, good-bye," said Mrs Sylvester ; " I may, 
perhaps, come to one of your meetings. Perhaps 
these will be a little more dignified." And with 
that she bowed, and passed on. 

David continued his wallk^o Mrs Tremlyn's. 
As he went along he took from his pocket a sheet 
of paper, on which he had made a few notes about 
the word Shame. He read them through slowly. 
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with prickings of conscience, and then tore the 
paper into little scraps. All the bold texts he 
had chosen to weave into his sermon were, like 
his own courage, torn into shreds, and cast aside. 
He would preach on some other subject to- 
morrow, but never again on that of Shame, 



CHAPTER XIV 

A PASSAGE AT ARMS 
"I but bespake you fair." — ShakBspSarb. 

Success did not attend David's visit to Mrs 
Tremlyn. That lady had just engaged a gardener, 
and was sorry that she could not find anything 
for Tom Jenkins to do. She would bear him 
in mind. As she knew a good many people 
connected with her church she would do all she 
could for him in the way of recommendation. 
Mrs Tremlyn said she would speak of the case 
to Canon Barker, whom she felt sure would be 
glad that so great a drunkard had been reclaimed. 

Some ten days later David was informed by 
Miss Hannah that Mrs Sylvester — the flighty 
lady of The Towers as she called her — wished 
to see him. And she handed him her card. 

What could she want of him ? David hurried 
into the dining-room, where he found her seated. 
How lovely she looked ! Her dazzling beauty 
seemed to light up the sombre room. 

"You will wonder what bringsj 
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she after they had exchanged the usual greetings 
of conventionality. 

" I am honoured to have you call on me," 
replied David, and with such sincerity of tone 
that Mrs Sylvester knew it was no figure of 
speech. 

" Well," said she, laughing, " I will give you 
three guesses." 

" I have no idea," returned David. 

" None ? Well, I am surprised. What have 
you at heart now?" 

What had he at heart but herself? If she 
only knew ! But, of course, she could not mean 
that. Did she mean his work — his preaching? 
Perhaps so ; but David was almost too ashamed 
of it to ask the question. " I can never guess," 
he said. 

" Don't you know what you have been trying 
hard to get? There, now, haven't I made it 
plain ? " 

Could she mean thatl David was almost on 
the point of blurting out what was pent up in 
his heart. But her next words quite disillusioned 
him. 

" I mean that what you are now doing is of 
real, practical good ; and I can help you a little 
to find work." 
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"Oh, it's about the gardener?" said David in 
very subdued tones. All eagerness had left his 
voice. 

" It is. I heard of it from Mrs Tremlyn, and 
I can help you a little." 

"Thank you," answered David. 

" I could find work for the man at The Towers 
two days a week," said Mrs Sylvester. 

"It is very good of you." 

"Well, let him start next week." 

" He will be almost fully employed now," said 
David. 

"The same as you are?" she remarked, with 
a smile. 

« Yes." 

" Oh, by the way, you apologised to me once." 

" Yes ; when I was rude to you." 

" Well, do you know, I have been thinking it 
over, and I really think I was rather rude to 
you the other day when I spoke so slightingly 
of revivals. After all, it is your work." 

"Yes," he answered, without looking up. 

"Well, you must forgive me if I hurt your 
feelings ; I had no intention of doing it. I was 
speaking of the matter afterwards to my aunt, 
and telling her what I said to you, and she justly 
remarked : * It was not very complimentary to 
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Mr Llewellyn.* And it wasn't, was it ? So please 
forgive me." 

"Oh, I have nothing to forgive," said David 
simply ; " and I daresay you are right. Our 
meetings are sometimes characterised by more 
noise than reverence. I have made up my mind 
to rebuke them for this, and advise more quiet 
communion, more silence and reverent thought." 

" More like Quakers, eh ? Well, I must not 
stay any longer," said Mrs Sylvester, rising ; 
" your time is far too valuable. You have sermons 
innumerable to compose, no doubt." 

" Oh, please don't hurry on that account ; they 
can wait" 

" I wonder how I should do for a preacher ? " 
said Mrs Sylvester. " This is the style now, isn't 
it? I said the style, mind, not your style. 
My subject admits of three divisions : Firstly, 
that in which I bore you ; secondly, that in which 
you become too sleepy to be bored ; and thirdly, 
that in which I wake you up by bringing 
my fist down on the pulpit with a tremendous 
bang." 

"That may be Canon Barker's way," said 
David, "but it is not mine." 

"Then my subject has three headings," con- 
tinued Mrs Sylvester, laughing : " the bore, 
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boring, and the bored. The first is the preacher, 
the second his sermon, and the third is his con- 
gregation. Then there is always * in conclusion * ; 
but by the time the Canon has reached that stage 
you are all too bored to conclude anything, except 
that it is time to feel in your pocket for a three- 
penny - bit to drop in the bag. No ; I fear I 
should never do for a parson, unless I had some 
living with, say, a thousand a year, and I paid 
a curate a hundred and fifty to do the work. 
That is the way some parsons do." 

" Not many, I hope," said David, " and certainly 
none in these parts." 

"Well, I must be going." 

"Please don't hurry on my account," again 
remarked David, glad to have her stay even if 
her speech seemed to ring with satire. 

At this moment Miss Hannah entered the 
room, and David introduced Mrs Sylvester. Miss 
Hannah made a very distant bow, and did not 
extend her hand. 

" Mr LlewellytiPSiife just been saying that I am 
not intruding on his time at all, and that his 
sermons can wait," observed Mrs Sylvester. 

"They can," said David. 

"But it will never do not to have a stock of 
those ready. What is a parson without a sermon ? 
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Why, he would be as lost as a beadle without his 
mace, or a Jew at a sale without a catalogue." 

" Or coquettes without eyes," said Miss Hannah, 
sharply. 

" A very good illustration," said Mrs Sylvester, 
laughing ; " and then we might add : * Elderly 
spinsters without acrid tongues.' But I really 
won't keep you any longer, Mr Llewellyn. Good- 
afternoon." 

Miss Hannah glared fiercely at the departing 
figure of Mrs Sylvester, but she could find no 
words to hurl at her in return save a very severe 
and indignant " Humph ! " 

David escorted Mrs Sylvester to the gate, and 
he thought it best not to go too soon into Miss 
Hannah's presence. She had somewhat cooled 
down when he next saw her, for she merely 
said : 

" Well, and what did my Lady Disdain want ? " 

"Don't call her that^ guardian." 

" I shall call her what I like," retorted Miss 
Hannah — ^**a Jezebel, if I thought she were one. 
What did she want?" 

" She has offered two days a week employment 
to Jenkins." 

" He must not go," retorted Miss Hannah ; " she 
is too great a flirt." 
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''Guardian, what are you saying? Ifs most 
insulting to Mrs Sylvester — a lady. You should 
speak with respect of her." 

"Tut! mind your own business. Don't ever 
talk to me like that again, or I have done with 
you. Flirt! She would flirt with anyone — gar- 
dener or preacher. She has driven two curates 
out of their minds already." And Miss Hannah 
walked out of the room, evidently very much 
annoyed. 

Later in the day David met Owen. " I want 
you to lend me five pounds," he said to him. 

"All right," answered Owen. "What do you 
want it for? Overstepped your allowance, I 
suppose? Given away every penny, eh? You 
would part with your head if you could take it 
off. I often wonder you don't settle down and 
run some chapel. What a lot of money you 
could make by your preaching in that way ! " 

" I have no wish to make a lot of money," 
answered David ; " and while Miss Hannah gives 
me what she does I can preach the Word with- 
out payment" 

"Well, here is the five pounds," said Owen, 
" but you have not said what you want it for. 
If you prefer not to say, never mind. Perhaps 
I ought not to have asked." 
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"Mind? My dear fellow, not a bit! I want 
it for Jenkins. I want to start him well, with a 
new suit of clothes and good boots and proper 
tools — spade, fork, hoe, rake, pruning-knife, 
garden shears, and so on. He sold or pawned 
all his for «rink." 

"And you are going to give him all these? 
Why should you ? Make him buy them of you. 
Pay so much a week out of his earnings," said 
the practical Owen. "Advance the money if 
you like." 

" I had never thought of thatl' said David. " I 
will do as you say." 



;j: 



CHAPTER XV 

A FIGHT 

" O, that men should put an enemy into their mouths, to steal 
away their brains ! "— Shakbspbarb. 

There was a flare of gas in the drinking bars 
of the Crown and Mitre. All the worst char- 
acters of Bargelly gathered there, hovering round 
its lights like moths, every now and again being 
literally burnt with fierce spirit, till all that was 
human had left them, and nothing but the beast 
remained. But that is a libel on the brute, for 
it never sank so low as some of the gin-sodden 
creatures who haunted the bars of the Crown 
and Mitre. 

This public-house was the one spot where 
obscene jest, coarse laughter, and degrading 
passion found a sheltering haven. There was 
laughter, coarse and loud, coming from one of 
the bars; while in the street, in strange and 
strong contrast, was a sound of sweet music. It 
arose from a little group of some twenty re- 
vivalists singing, as only the Welsh can, with 
both power and harmony. The singers, who 
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were led by Muriel Lloyd, stationed themselves 
outside the Crown and Mitre, and were soon 
surrounded by a motley crowd of all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The time was about a quarter to ten, the hour 
that the moths most thronged the bars and 
flickered round its flame. In one bar — the com- 
monest — were miners and farm labourers, the 
white faces of the former being a strong contrast 
to the latter. The collier, who had denuded 
himself of his ** blacks," wore his upper-world 
clothing. The farm labourer was just in his 
workaday suit, but at least his face and hands 
were washed. In the better-class bar were 
tradesmen, farmers, and an odd mixture drawn 
from all sorts of the more well-to-do. 

But it was the common bar which the re- 
vivalists first "attacked," to use their own ex- 
pression. 

" Shall we go in ? " asked one. 

" Yes," said Muriel ; " we must." 

"I wouldn't, miss, if I were you; it isn't fit 
for you." 

The speaker was Tom Jenkins, the recent 
convert of the green, 

" It won't harm me," answered Muriel. " I 
must go in, and invite them to the chapel." 
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While they were speaking a coarse song came 
from the public-house, and then all those inside 
joined in the chorus. A stranger passing by 
would have heard coming from the bar a noisy 
brawl of drunken song, and from the street, 
scarcely more than a couple of yards away, the 
sound of brief, earnest prayers. When the sing- 
ing had ceased there was loud clapping, much 
laughter, and knocking of the floor with sticks. 
"Now," thought Muriel, "is the time to enter, 
before they begin another song." 

With just the brief prayer on her lips : " May 
the Lord give me courage to go in," Muriel 
went forward, and entered the bar, two other 
girls and Tom Jenkins following her. 

The revivalists were greeted by several men ; 
their remarks, all in Welsh, were more or less 
derisive or coarsely familiar. 

" Come along, miss," said one ; " it's not often 
we get a pretty girl in here." 

" What will you have, miss ? " asked another ; 
"just give it a name." While a third re- 
marked: "She is a glory girl. Give her a seat, 
and make her drunk." 

"We want you all to come with us to the 
chapel," said Muriel. 

" Come with us, mates," pleaded Tom Jenkins. 
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" Why, it's Jenkins ! " cried several. 

" Turned teetotaler and religious," said another ; 
and there was a burst of derisive laughter. 

" What are we to do when we get to the chapel, 
miss ? " said one — " have a dance ? " 

" I want you all to give up drink," said Muriel ; 
"it has dragged so many down. Leave it, and 
follow us." 

" I'll come to the chapel meeting with you, 

miss, if " And here the speaker, a young 

quarryman, paused, and blushed. 

"If what?" asked Muriel, innocently enough. 

"Til come for a kiss — payment in advance." 
And he caught hold of Muriel's hand, attempting 
to embrace her. 

But in a moment he was knocked down by 
a strong blow from a man's fist. 

" Who did that ? " asked the young quarryman 
as he got up from the ground, and began to pull 
off his coat. 

"I did. I'm on the Lord's side," said Tom 
Jenkins. 

There were cries of " Outside! Outside ! " from 
the assistants behind the bar ; while one of them 
came round, and commenced to push Jenkins out. 
The latter was about to knock the barman down, 
when Muriel sprang between them. Someone 
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pulled her quickly aside ; and a fight and scrimmage 
followed, in which all were bustled into the street. 
What ensued Muriel could not clearly see ; but 
the quarryman and Jenkins exchanged blows 
freely, till the former was left lying flat on the 
ground. 

At this moment Dr Lloyd, passing by, saw 
a commotion, and stopped. Then he beheld 
not only Muriel among the throng, but David 
Llewellyn, who had just come from the chapel. 

" Muriel," said Owen, " let me see you home ; 
this is not the place for you. And, David, tell 
your converts to go back to the chapel — all of 
them." 

" No, no," cried David ; " we want to sing here, 
and draw them out of the public-house." 

"And create brawls and fighting," retorted 
Owen angrily. "Look at that man lying there 
bleeding." 

" He insulted this lady," said Jenkins. " He 
tried to kiss her, so I knocked him down,*^d 
I would do it again," returned the man doggedly. 

"Is this so, Muriel?" asked Owen. 

"It is. Oh, take me home, please. I did not 
think we should cause all this disturbance." 

"Nor did I," said David, "when I persuaded 
her to go." 
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Owen stooped down by the man on the ground, 
who was bleeding from the mouth, and examined 
him. 

"Make way for the doctor," cried some. 

"Give Dr Lloyd room," said others. 

Owen was already one of the best-known 
and best-loved men in Bargelly. His skill, genial 
manner, and kindly sympathy endeared him to 
all. 

" I am sorry this lady has been insulted in my 
house,*' said the landlord, now coming up, and 
recognising Owen ; " but she really ought not to 
go there. It's not my fault" 

The doctor made no answer, but after a hasty 
examination of the man on the ground, said : 
" He is not much hurt. Carry him home." 

"All right," answered Jenkins. "TU help. 
Come along, mates ; lend a hand." And between 
them they carried him away. 

"And I will see you home," said Owen, turn- 
ing to Muriel. 

'"No, no; let's all go back to the chapel just 
for another hymn and prayer," cried David ; and 
waving his hand, he started singing. 

"Muriel, which will you do?" asked Owen — 
"go back to the chapel, or come with me?" 

"Oh, take me home, please; that man has 
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been hurt through my indiscretion. I am very 
sorry; I will never go there again." 

So the two left for Cors-y-lyn. 

After Owen had taken Muriel home he called 
at Llangolen. He found Miss Hannah had not 
yet gone to bed : she was waiting up for David. 

" Where have you been ? Just come from an 
urgent case, I suppose ? " 

" No ; I have just come from escorting Muriel 
home." And he told Miss Hannah what had 
happened inside and outside the Crown and 
Mitre. 

"David is not home yet, then?" he asked. 

"No; it's time he was. He had better stay 
in a hotel if he can't keep decent hours." 

"He will be home directly, I expect," re- 
turned Owen. 

"Asked me to let him have the latch-key! 
Not if I know it Why, he is only a boy of 
twenty-three." 

" When will he be a man ? " asked Owen, with 
a smile. 

" I don't think he ever will be one," an- 
swered Miss Hannah. "He is just getting to 
be a mad enthusiast, and Muriel is almost as 
bad." 

"Muriel means well," observed Dr Lloyd. 
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"Was she much upset by the affair?'* asked 
Miss Hannah. 

"Yes; rather," he replied. 

" And this bright idea was David's ! He urged 
her to it, I suppose?" continued his aunt. 

"Yes; he did." 

"Humph! I shall have something to say to 
David — presently." 

There was silence for a few moments, and Owen 
fiiled his pipe prior to leaving. All at once 
Miss Hannah said abruptly: 

"Owen, why don't you marry?" 

"Marry! That is like something else I have 
set my heart on — a dream never to be realised," 
was Owen's quiet answer. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Why don't you marry 
Muriel?" 

"You might as well ask why I don't go on 
a journey to the moon. Nothing is more im- 
possible." 

"Muriel is in love with someone else then, I 
suppose ? " 

"Yes; I think so." 

" Whom ? " 

"David, I think." 

" Humph I " said Miss Hannah. " And David's 
not in love with her, that's very certain." 
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" I don't think he is." 

" I am sure of it. He is in love with some- 
one else, and he is a big fool," retorted Miss 
Hannah abruptly, and evidently with consider- 
able vexation. 



CHAPTER XVI 

REVIVAL SCENES 
'* Look here upon this picture and on this." — Shakbspbarb. 

David was away in the south of Wales on a 
preaching tour, and Owen watched his progress 
from town to town as it was recorded in the 
daily Press. 

It was the year 1904. Over the larger part of 
Wales a great wave of something had swept, 
making itself felt with unmistakable force. What 
was this something? The Daily News called it 
" an outpouring of the Spirit." The Lancet termed 
it a "debauch of emotionalism." Whatever it 
was it is not my intention to criticise it here, but 
only to relate facts as they concern the thread of 
this story. Call it what you will, the "outpouring 
of the Spirit " or " a debauch of emotionalism," 
it touched and stirred the heart of Wales as it 
had never been stirred before. There had been 
a strong religious movement in the year 1859, 
but it was feeble compared to that which now 
throbbed throughout the land. 

This "something" bent a nation to its knees 
163 
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in prayer ; it took the foul jest and the dark curse 
from the collier's lips, and left on it a song of love ; 
it dragged the drunkard away from the haunt of 
his vice, and lifted the fallen sister from the street ; 
it struck the guilty conscience with remorse, and 
set a code of honour there ; it drew the gambler 
from his cards, and the impure from the pursuit 
of their lust. 

This was one side of the picture. Unfortunately, 
there was another, and at this the coldly critical 
pointed with contempt. This ** something" was 
here and there characterised by much excess, 
and often overstepped the bounds of reason. 
Women sang and prayed till some of them 
shrieked with hysteria, cried wildly for mercy, and 
fell fainting on the chapel floor. Converts jumped 
into icy streams to be baptised, quite oblivious 
that the climate of Wales in mid-winter and that 
of Palestine were not the same. But they took 
their dip, and stood shivering on the river's bank 
with chattering teeth, shouting " Hosannah ! " while 
their wet clothes hung on them, and sowed the 
seeds of future disease. 

But there never yet was any strong religious 
movement that has not been attended by excess 
of zeal on the part of some. Yet surely this is 
better than no zeal at all. 
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What fed this emotion? Undoubtedly the 
nation's great g^ift of song. It burst from the 
lips, and indeed from the hearts, of those rough 
miners like springs of water welling up from the 
ground sweet and pure. Sometimes it gave vent 
to their pent-up feelings in bursts of jubilant song, 
while now and again it was soft and sad, and 
seemed to have caught an echo of the wind as it 
moaned through mountain valleys or sighed on 
lonely moors. 

But this gift of song, both joyous and sad, was 
often put to such practical use as to be almost 
humorous in its application. Thus, if a man's 
speech or prayer were tedious, it was quickly 
drowned by a flood of song in a way that makes 
us Britishers wish we could sometimes apply the 
closure to our pastors' utterances in like manner. 
Then they did not always pray singly ; one after 
another would get up, and burst forth in prayer, 
as the "Spirit," or "debauch of emotionalism," 
moved them, till, perhaps, no less than ten or 
twenty would be all praying at once. Then some- 
one gifted with a little more reason or sense of 
the fitness of things would start a hymn, and thus 
the clamour of tongues would be drowned in 
sweet song. 

Perhaps it was well this closure of song was 
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at their call, for the prayers, though always earnest 
and sincere, were often so crude in expression as 
to be at times almost irreverent. Once a collier, 
as he heard one after another stand up and confess 
Christ, shouted in his prayer that this was the 
Lord's washing day, and he was having a good 
scrub I The cultured, when they read of it in 
their newspapers, shuddered at the vulgar imagery 
and the seeming irreverence of the remark. The 
Eternal Light, the Immortal Love, the "secret 
Source of every living thing," compared to a man 
at the washing tub ! But in the collier's remark 
there was no real vulgarity, only ignorance, and 
least of all did he mean any irreverence. And 
he did what the cultured did not : he took off his 
coat, and helped the Lord in His washing. 

One of the foremost to assist in this wash- 
ing process was David Llewellyn. He went 
about just where he willed, and certainly made 
clean some linen grimy with all kinds of dirt. 
One of those who watched most closely his doings 
was the doctor. He would call at his aunts', and 
lunch with them, reading from the papers he took 
with him the accounts of David's doings. These 
he always interspersed with curt comments of his 
own, more or less critical of David and the re- 
vival. As Owen resided in the town of Bargelly, 
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and Miss Hannah two miles distant, he took her 
the papers a few hours earlier than she would have 
got them in the ordinary way. But it was not so 
much the doings of David which caused 30 much 
criticism as that of the revival in general. Owen's 
calm, matter-of-fact nature could little understand 
the excitement and emotion of the Welsh. In- 
deed, he often wondered how it was that he was 
a Welshman, for he seemed more like a cold, 
practical Saxon. Perhaps this was accounted for 
by his birth : though his father was Welsh, his 
mother was English, and of a placid, unemo- 
tional type. He inherited his father's physique, 
his mother's temperament. 

"And what is the latest news about David?" 
asked Miss Hannah, at the luncheon-table, as 
Owen unfolded a daily paper. 

" The first paragraph which caught my eye," said 
Owen, "was this. Listen. It is what I like to 
read about." 

"*The work of David Llewellyn is not without its good 
results in this town, apparent even to those who do not 
view the revival with favourable eyes.*" 

" Like yourself," said Miss Hannah. 
" Perhaps so ; but listen," he continued. 

" * David Llewellyn descended into a coal pit, and held 
a short service. Many converts were made, including all 
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the hauliers, who have charge of the animals. These they 
have hitherto treated with kicks and blows; now the 
animals receive only kindness.'" 

"The dumb brutes have something to thank 
David for," observed Celia. 

" Here is more about him. Listen to this/' said 
Owen. 

''* David Llewellyn is expected to go from chapel 
to chapel, that all may see him. Thus he will sometimes 
visit three or four chapels in an evening.' " 

" Now, their chapels are but badly ventilated," 
said Owen, "and overcrowded. Add this to the 
nervous strain on David's excitable nature, and 
where will he be? — knocked up directly, you 
will find." 

On another occasion Owen read to his aunts 
the following : — 

"At Salem chapel there were scenes of great excitement 
Miss Muriel Lloyd sang a hymn about the Bible, hold- 
ing in her hand the sacred volume, which, she said, was 
the source of our knowledge of Christ. Finally, she fell 
down in a fainting fit, clasping the Book to her breast. 
She was speedily lifted up by David Llewellyn, who 
was present on the platform." 

" Poor girl ! " said Celia. 

" Sheer hysteria," remarked Miss Hannah. 

The following paragraph, the latter part of which 
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had much interest for Owen, he next read. He 
made a mental note of the place and date. 

" It is expected that Mr David Llewellyn will finish 
his South Wales tour on the 15th inst. He is expected 
to rest for three days only, and will commence his North 

Wales series of engagements at Rheobath chapel on 

the 1 8th inst. On this occasion it is expected that Miss 
Muriel Lloyd, daughter of Sir Peter Lloyd of Bargelly, 
will both sing and speak. Her rich contralto voice 
in her rendering of Handel's * Oh ! rest in the Lord ' 
has won the hearts of thousands; while as an orator 
she shows both clearness of thought and lucidity of 
speech." 

"Muriel and David seem to be much together 
now," remarked Celia. 

"Well, it is a wholesome antidote to Lady 
Disdain," returned Miss Hannah. 



CHAPTER XVII 

AT A REVIVAL MEETING 

" In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o'er the rocks of Time 
All the light of Sacred Story 

Gathers round that head sublime." 

BOWBRING. 

Rheobath chapel, in , was one of the 

largest in the north of Wales. It had little to 

attract one to it in the way of architecture. It 

was not only plain, it was ugly, and just now, 

being newly decorated, smelt strongly of varnish. 

Its walls were bare and cold as a prison ; its 

windows square and squat; its pulpit large, 

heavy, severe-looking, in itself a menace to sin, 

and a fit tower from which to hurl denunciation 

on the sinner. The whole was austere, forbidding, 

yet in spite of this, the chapel filled to repletion with 

a vast crowd. It was, figuratively speaking, heaped 

up, pressed down, and running over, for in the 

street outside was a still larger concourse of 

people, who had failed to gain admission. These, 

however, caught up the hymns which were being 

sung within, and breathed them forth with fervour. 

170 
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People sat in the aisles on chairs and thronged 
the pulpit steps. Only one space was empty — the 
big pew, or set fauVy which was reserved for con- 
verts. Perhaps the one blot on the religious re- 
vival of Wales, is the element of sensationalism 
afforded by public confession. One wonders how 
many have been drawn to chapels to witness 
these scenes of emotionalism ; to see some poor, 
trembling wretch nerve himself to stand before 
a vast crowd, and confess Christ. To some 
strongly nerved people it may be an easy 
matter ; but to the vast majority it has been 
a severe ordeal, in which every fibre of their 
being has quivered with nervous dread. One 
asks : Is it necessary ? Does any good come ot 
it? There is no warrant for it in Scripture, 
but rather an injunction to enter the chamber, 
and shut the door, and pray in secret 

One of the earliest to secure a seat was Dr 
Lloyd. There was a reason for his being pre- 
sent — as the reader knows. 

The service opened by the singing of " Denich 
Iddo" — that chant of victory, common at every 
Welsh revival meeting. 

" Diolch Iddo, diolch Iddo, diolch Iddo, 
Byth am gofio, liwch as llawr." 

Which can best be interpreted thus : 
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" Praise, praise, praise to God, 
Who has remembered us." 

A thousand hearty voices burst forth in song 
with lusty vigour. It was rich, full, sonorous, 
and instantly caught up by the crowd outside. 

When it was finished there was a slight pause, 
and a few muttered words of inquiry among the 
officials, if one may use the word, for there was 
little officialism about it. 

David had not arrived when the meeting was 
timed to commence — he was speaking at another 
chapel a few miles away — so the meeting went 
along in a very informal manner. First, the 
minister of the chapel in which they had met 
began to pray. He commenced very softly, so 
that some leaned forward, straining their ears 
to catch what he said. But they did not have 
to do so long. As he increased in fervour he 
raised his voice. Every sentence which fell from 
his lips met with a loud chorus of approbation 
from hundreds of voices. To any other than a 
Welshman it sounded like " Hear, hear ! " but was 
in reality " la, la ! " thus pronounced, and meaning 
Yes, yes. Some of the people uttered "Praise 
the Lord ! " and many " Amen " ; while one or 
two banged the ledge in front, on which they 
leaned, vigorously with their fists. Some swayed 
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to and fro with emotion in unison with the move- 
ments of the man who uttered prayer; others 
wrung their hands, and some shed tears. To 
the coldly critical onlooker it was only saved 
from being ridiculous by its earnestness and 
sincerity. No one could deny these. 

The chorus of approbation which sprang from 
the lips of the congregation, interspersing it- 
self into the minister's prayer, was, of course, 
most helpful to him in piling emotion on emo- 
tion. It was fit food for such a flaming Are. 

As the minister advanced with his prayer, he 
threw out his hands wildly, clamoured with 
violent tongue, working himself and the whole 
congregation into a state of hysterical excite- 
ment. Then with a long-drawn "Amen" he 
sank, breathless and exhausted, into his seat. 

But he had no sooner finished than another 
sprang up, and then another, till no less than 
five were praying all at once ; then someone 
softly started a hymn, and lik^ a breath of pure, 
fresh air it swept along, gaining in intensity till 
the voices of those praying were drowned in 
the sweet flood of song. 

While the hymn was in progress David entered 
the chapel, and stood upon the platform. He was 
pale and excited. As the last notes of the hymn 
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died softly away he rose, and bowed his head in 
prayer. It was fervent, reverent, calm, a striking 
contrast, thought Lloyd, to the noisy tempest of 
words which had preceded it. Was it just the calm 
before the storm? Owen waited to see, fearing 
what might follow. 

When David had finished Muriel rose from the 
other side of the platform, and folding her hands, 
stood up facing them all, calm, self-possessed. 
There was no air of " conscious saintship " about 
her, still less was there any austere look of de- 
nunciation. It was a sweet face which Owen 
saw before him, radiant with love, tender with 
pity for all the frailties of human life. 

" My dear friends," she said, " I want to say just 
a few words to you about the religion taught by 
Jesus — this beautiful religion which is, or can be, 
ours. Think how simple it was ! It had no temple 
but that of the field and wayside ; no priest but 
the Spirit of God within the soul ; no altar but 
a contrite heart ; no creed but simple truth ; no 
ceremony but a blameless life ; and no worship 
save simple prayer and being and doing good. 
This can be our heritage ; it can free us all from 
the burden of sin. Take His yoke upon you, it 
is easy to bear; your hearts will be so much 
lighter when you have cast sin behind you. You 
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who have sin in your hearts need not shrink 
with fear. Jesus looks on you now with pity. 
Won't you let His great love enter your hearts, 
and find a resting-place? This is all the dear 
Lord wants. If you will do thaty you will give 
up all sin ; it will be hateful to you. To free you 
from its yoke the dear Lord lived and toiled and 
died:' 

That was all she said, but the last word fell 
from her lips like a cry of pain. 

Then a few soft chords were struck on the 
organ, and Owen heard Muriel's voice pealing 
forth : 

" My heart is resting, O my God, 
I will give thanks and sing ; 
My heart is at the secret source 
Of every living thing." 

The next speaker who followed was a marked 
contrast to Muriel in his line of thought. He 
drew a lurid picture of the Crucifixion, and then 
spoke with jubilation of the blood shed to set 
them free, following on with a picture of the 
golden streets of Paradise and the joys of the 
saved. Owen, watching Muriel, saw her shudder, 
and that the cruel pain pictured by the speaker's 
vivid words was reflected in her face, lingering 
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there long after the man's glib tongue had left 
the Mount of Pain behind, and revelled in the joys 
of the Golden City. She stood again with the 
dear Lord on Calvary, and realised His pain ; for in 
her heart Self had set up no throne. She thought 
little of the joys of heaven ; to do the Lord's will 
here was joy enough for her. 

When this speaker had finished David Llewellyn 
rose to address the meeting. He took for his text 
I Timothy v. 22 : " Keep thyself pure." 

Owen noticed that he dwelt much and with 
great earnestness not only on the necessity of 
purity in deed, but also of purity in thought. 
" To the pure only," said he, " does Christ promise 
that they shall see God. To stand within the 
searching light of heaven, and shrink not, what 
purity must be ours ! * The spirits who surround 
the throne can bear this burning bliss.' Could 
we?" 

But he did not dwell long on this theme; he 
soon became discussive and rambling, making 
mere disconnected utterances, having little to do 
with his text or any concerted line of thought 

Owen observed him looking unusually pale, and 
there was a nervous tremor about his voice which 
was not natural to him. It was due, undoubtedly, 
to the strain of overwork. His utterances now 
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seemed jerky, and lacking in continuity. His old 
limpid eloquence, flowing now with torrent-like 
force and now like a gliding river, seemed to have 
deserted him. Only once did he seem to lose all 
self-consciousness, as when in an unpremeditated 
thought he burst out in passionate words : 

"Oh Lord, had I been with Thee on Calvary, 
I would have counted it my greatest joy to have 
helped Thee bear Thy Cross." 

" How differently we view these things!" thought 
the critical Owen. " Now, my greatest joy would 
have been to have put a bullet into one or two of 
those priests, and have stopped a foul murder — 
the blackest the world has ever known." 

But Owen had no time to follow any further 
this line of thought, or even perceive the anachron- 
ism it contained, for his eyes now caught sight of 
a lady in the congregation whom he had not till 
then observed. 

In front of David, not more than twenty pews 
away, sat Mrs Sylvester. She was sitting on an 
end seat, and now leaned out into the aisle that 
she might more clearly see and be seen by the 
preacher. There was an alluring smile upon her 
face. David as yet had not seen her, but in the 
middle of a sentence he did so. He stopped, lost 
the thread of his discourse, stammered out some- 
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thing, then throwing up his hands wildly above 
him in a jerky movement, as though he were beating 
an imaginary something in the air, he sank down 
into his seat Some thought it was a breakdown 
of the nervous system of a highly strung nature. 
Whatever it was, the "painful incident," as the 
reporters termed it, was passed over as quickly as 
possible. Someone started a hymn, and this was 
soon taken up by a thousand tongues. Hymn 
after hymn followed. Only two persons per- 
ceived the real cause of the breakdown — one was 
Owen, the other the lady who had caused it. 

The doctor from his side seat in the gallery 
had seen the lady move forward, and had noticed 
also the look of recognition on David's face and 
the effect of it. When the meeting had finished 
Owen waited in the vestibule for David. 

Muriel came up to him, and said : " What is the 
matter with Mr Llewellyn?" 

"Nerves, nerves," returned Owen. 

" Yes ; but what is the cause of it ? " 

"Several things — overwork for one." 

" He looks far from strong," remarked Muriel 
sympathetically. 

While they were speaking Mrs Sylvester passed 
by them. Owen bowed to her, and noticed she 
waited in the vestibule a few paces away from 
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them. At this moment David came up to 
Owen. 

" My carriage is waiting outside," said Muriel. 
"I can drive you both." 

"Yes," remarked David, somewhat absently. 

" I shall give you a course of tonic," remarked 
Lloyd, with a light laugh, " and I shall constitute 
myself your medical adviser, and insist on a 
month's absolute rest." 

"Oh, I am all right," replied David with a 
touch of annoyance. 

" Well, the carriage waits. Come along." 

" Mr Llewellyn ! " It was only a low, soft voice, 
but David heard it, and hastened to Mrs Sylvester. 

"I have my carriage here. May I drive you 
home ? " 

" Oh, thank you, thank you ! " And, with just a 
wave of his hand to Owen and Muriel, he offered 
his arm to the beautiful woman, and led her to 
the carriage. 

"*Will you walk into my parlour? said the 
spider to the fly,' " she said softly as they walked 
along, and burst into a pretty laugh, lightly 
pressing his arm. 

" That is Mrs Sylvester," said Muriel, " is it 
not — the lady in the carriage who would not 
hold up her hand for Christ?" 
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"Yes. David is converting her," remarked 
Owen with satire. 

The doctor waited till they had driven off, and 
then he led Muriel to her carriage. It was a long 
drive they had before them, and Owen said but 
little; indeed, Muriel had never known him so 
silent. But she was glad of it; she wanted to 
be alone with her thoughts. When they reached 
Owen's gate the doctor bade her good-bye, and 
said softly : " Muriel, David has been rude to 
you. You must forgive him. He is not himself 
to-day. I am so sorry." 

"Why should you be sorry?" asked Muriel. 
She was feeling hurt ; she had been humiliated 
before the man she had refused, or she would not 
have spoken thus. It was very unlike her. 

" Muriel, Muriel, you can't think that of me. If 
I can't own your heart, surely I want to see you 
happy." 

"You must forgive me, Owen. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye," he said, and watched her as the 
carriage drove away. 

On reaching home Muriel went straight into 
her own room, flung herself down on her bed, and 
burst into tears. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IDLE DAYS 

'* In the spring a young man's fiemcy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love." Tennyson. 

" Why did not Owen come in with you ? " asked 
Miss Hannah. " He told us he was going to hear 
you. Dropped you down at the gate, I suppose, 
and drove on — plenty of time to go ten miles 
to attend a revival meeting, but no time to come 
in for five minutes to see his aunt." 

" Owen did not drive ; he went by train. How 
he returned I don't know ; perhaps in Muriel's 
carriage." 

" But did not j^ou come back in Muriel's carriage 
too ? " 

" No." 

" You came by train ? " 

" No. I — I drove back with Mrs Sylvester." 

" Humph ! " said Miss Hannah ; and subsided 
into silence. 

David said nothing further about Mrs Sylvester, 

nor did he even mention his nervous breakdown on 
i8i 
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the platform. It and Mrs Sylvester were too closely 
connected to make any reference to it advisable. 

It was a long drive he had just had with the 
lady, through keen, frosty air. He was braced up 
by it, and excited by the conversation he had 
had with Mrs Sylvester. She had shown a great 
amount of interest in him. David felt it could 
not be the mere love of coquetry which had 
induced her to offer the ride in her carriage. 
If she did not love him she must at least be 
deeply interested in him — and surely this was not 
far from love. It was a step towards it, certainly. 
As they rode along, Mrs Sylvester had said : 

" You are overworked, Mr Llewellyn. You have 
put too great a strain on your nervous system, 
and the close air of these chapels is most trying. 
You need a rest." 

"Perhaps I do," said David simply. 

" I admired your preaching very much," said 
Mrs Sylvester. " It is such a pity you broke 
down. You had just delivered a really fine piece 
of eloquence — lost yourself in your enthusiasm. 
Now, that is a thing Canon Barker never does." 

" I don't think, from what I know of Canon 
Barker, that he has much enthusiasm to lose 
himself in," answered David. " But did you really 
like my address? I sometimes think you are 
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only laughing at me. I did then, and — and some- 
how I could not go on." 

"You don't mean you cared as much for my 
opinion as that}** 

" Oh, I do, I assure you," he exclaimed. 

" I had no idea I had so much influence over 
you. I must really never come to hear you 
again." 

" Oh, I hope you will," said David earnestly. 

" You are quite changed since you lectured me 
in the carriage. Still, I don't think that it was all 
my presence which made you nervous. I should 
get Dr Llqyd to prescribe for me, if I were you." 

He would have liked to have said that the 
prescription he needed could not be made in Dr 
Lloyd's surgery. It was to be found at The 
Towers. But he did not dare risk it. He knew 
it was far too premature. "Perhaps I will," he 
said. " I need a tonic and I need rest." 

" And recreation," said she. " We get so little 
of that in these dull towns of Wales. I have lived 
here two years, and have not been to a single 
dance. No wonder the revival catches on: it is 
the only excitement they have. If it were not 
for chapels they would die of stagnation." 

David heard his work spoken of thus slightingly, 
yet said no word in defence. 
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The next day Owen and David met. The 
latter made no objection to falling in with the 
suggestion of the doctor that he should take a 
month's rest. So he wrote at once, and cancelled 
all his engagements for this period. 

What did he do to pass this period of leisure ? 
Well, there was a sharp frost set in, and the upper 
reaches of the Mawdoch, or rather the flooded 
marches on both sides of the river, were frozen 
over. It was at the commencement of his holiday, 
and the period the end of February. David loved 
skating ; it was about the only recreation he had 
not given up. Mrs Sylvester was an expert skater 
too; and more than once they met on the ice, 
and skated side by side, talking and laughing 
at first lightly, then in softer and more con- 
fidential tones. 

Was Mrs Sylvester beginning to love this sad, 
serious-minded young preacher ? 

When the frost passed away a spell of wet 
set in — drab, dreary days, when Nature, like man, 
seemed to wear a Lenten face. These were 
most trying to David. There were no social 
functions in the town at which he and Mrs Syl- 
vester would be likely to meet, so he frequently 
went out with the hope of meeting her, walking 
or driving ; but he did not sec her. She evidently 
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preferred the snug fireside to the white-brown 
mist of the air outside. 

Once a week he did manage to see her for a 
few minutes ; but not always to speak to her. 
It was by going with Miss Hannah to church 
on Sunday morning instead of attending his 
own Methodist chapel. 

David listened with exemplary patience to the 
service drearily droned out by Canon Barker ; 
but he met her coming out of church, and ex- 
changed a few words of conventional courtesy, 
until she said good-bye, and walked on with her 
aunt. Once she said to him : " You should have 
been in the pulpit, not in the pew. What a flat, 
lifeless service we have had ! But I forget, you are 
to rest. You have had two months rest now ? " 

" Yes — almost," he answered. 

But the dreary days of March, alternate wet 
and driving wind, came to an end at last, and 
Spring returned. Then David took longer walks, 
and more frequently, in the hopes of meeting the 
lady of The Towers. 

It was one of those bright days of Spring when 
Nature seemed at her fairest that he walked 
towards a wood half way up the mountain. It 
was at the back of The Towers. As David walked 
along he saw her coming towards him. She 
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was alone. Instantly the thought came to him : 
Why should he not ask her there and then to 
be his wife? What better place? What better 
opportunity ? But he feared to do so^he would 
not risk all yet 

She saw him before he came up to her, and 
his heart leapt with joy as he noted an expression 
of undoubted pleasure come to her face. 

"A favourite walk of yours, perhaps," said 
David. *' It is so beautiful, and yet so close to 
your home." 

" Yes," she answered. " I often come here." 

" Let me turn back and see you safely out of 
the wood." 

"There are no wolves about," she answered, 
with a smile; "only two-legged ones in black 
clothes." 

"Tm not a wolf; I am quite harmless," he 
remarked. 

" I am not so sure of that," she answered. " But, 
at all events, I will let you come — ^just to the 
border of the wood, no farther. Then you must 
go back." 

" Back ! Where ? " he asked. 

"Oh, where you choose. And don't you 
think, Mr Llewellyn, that you have rested long 
enough ? Even your nerves must have recovered 
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from the shock that, shall we say, / gave them. 
So what about your preaching? It is back to 
that I mean/' 

"My work!" 

" Yes ; you seem almost to forget that when you 
are with me." 

" Do I ? " he said sadly. 

" Yes," she answered ; " you never even talk 
about it now to me. Why do you not ? " 

"I don't know." 

" Oh yes ; you do." 

"Well, you and my work seem so foreign to 
each other." 

"Why?" 

" You are all sunshine and pleasure ; my work 
is all sadness and shadow — at least, it seems so 
to me now." 

" But it need not be ; it must be you who make 
it so. Tell me of your work. When will you 
take to it again?" 

Was she laughing at him ? He did not know. 
He felt momentarily ashamed of his vocation. 

" I shall start on a tour again soon** he said. 

" Why not now ? " 

" I will tell you." And he tried to take hold of 
her hand. She drew it away quickly. 

" No, please, don't ; and you must not come a 
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step farther. We are out of the wood now, and 
that is my gate over there." And with a ringing 
laugh she ran away and left him. 

Then he walked home thinking of her. He 
saw her face in the sunshine, heard her voice 
in the song of the birds. The very ripple of 
the streams around him seemed to have caught 
the music of her laughter. And all nature 
breathed but one word — Love. 



CHAPTER XIX 

HELD AT BAY 
** Let me have audience for a word or two/' — Shakespbarb. 

" These paper scribblers," remarked Miss Hannah 
to her sister Celia, "are hanging about here all 
day. Jenkins has driven off two this morning. 
If any more come here I will have him clap 
a bucket of water over their heads. I shall 
really have to hang one up somehow over the 
front door, so that when I pull a string down it 
comes on the man's head. They are really a 
perfect nuisance. I would sooner have a dozen 
burglars than one interviewer. You could get 
rid of them with a pistol, or give them into a 
policeman's arms, but these paper scribblers " 

" But they have to get their living at it," inter- 
posed Celia. 

"So do burglars and pickpockets. They all 
get their living at it. One thing, David is very 
sensible: he hates interviewers as much as I do. 
Yes; there is nothing for it but to fix up that 
pail of water over " 

But at this moment there was a loud knock 
at the door. 
189 
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" There they are again," exclaimed Miss Hannah 
— "knocking as if the whole house belonged to 
them, or as if they had to wake us from our 
graves. Jane, who is it ? " 

" It's a man," said the servant, peering through 
the glass ; " and he is a stranger, and dressed like 
a gentleman." 

" Tell him we've no rags or bones to sell," 
called out Miss Hannah. 

" Oh, it's not a rag-and-bone man ; he is dressed 
a lot too well. He has got a tall hat and 
an umbrella." 

" Tell him we have no old umbrellas to mend 
or knives to grind," retorted Miss Hannah. 

" He — he looks like a paper man," said the 
servant, somewhat frightened. 

** Good Lord ! and the pail is not yet fixed. 
Don't ask him in, whatever you do. Keep him 
on the doormat. He sha'n't see David — no, not if 
he grovels on his knees, which I expect he 
will do." 

"Don't be too hard on the interviewer," said 
Celia. 

"Oh no; we will ask them all into dinner," 
retorted Miss Hannah ; " in fact, they might stay a 
day or two here, and recruit their health among the 
Welsh hills." 
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But Miss Hannah's further remarks were cut 
short by the entry of Jane with a card, on which 
was inscribed : 

HERBERT STEELE 

Office of 

Critic of Critics 
London 

" He wished to see Mr Llewellyn," observed the 
maid. 

"Does he?" retorted Miss Hannah. "How 
kind of him to call and inquire after his health I 
Such a disinterested motive, too! Go and tell 
him there is a fierce dog here at large, and he had 
better mind his calves. Tell him it has been 
chained up several days, and is hungry." 

The maid hesitated. 

" Please, miss, I don't like to ; and he looks so 
nice — such a gentleman." 

"But you haven't let him in?" asked Miss 
Hannah sharply. 

"Oh no; he is outside on the doormat, gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses and all — and it's such a watch 
chain ! " 

Miss Hannah went to the door, where Mr Steele 
was waiting. 

"Well, what do you want?" she asked as she 
sharply opened the door to him, and stood firmly 
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there, barring the way, as though she feared he 
would push past her. 

Mr Steele, raising his hat politely, said : " I want 
to see Mr Llewellyn." 

"Well you can't; that's all about it," retorted 
Miss Hannah sharply. 

" Oh ! but I have come all the way to Bargelly 
especially to see him." 

" More silly you." 

" But I am quite sure he will see me if you 
will kindly tell him who I am." 

" Are you ? You seem sure of a lot." 

" Well, you see, madam, I am Mr Steele, editor 
of The Critic of Critics, I think you cannot have 
looked at my card." 

" Oh yes I did, before I threw it on the fire." 

"But, madam, you surely know The Critic of 
Critics'^ It is of world-wide fame. Its opinions 
are — well, what shall I say? — the opinions. There 
are no others beside it. Its articles have more 
weight, they do more towards making history, 
than any periodical of the world." 

"Politicians of all nations literally tremble 
with anxiety as to their fate till they know what 
The Critic of Critics will say about their policy," 
interrupted Miss Hannah satirically. 

" It is read by all the crowned heads of Europe 
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-and, indeed, by the monarchs of the whole 



world." Here Mr Steele made a sweeping 
movement with his hands which seemed to in- 
clude both earth and heaven. 

" The Czar of Russia reads it every day of his 
life," remarked Miss Hannah ; " the President 
of the United States counts it next to his Bible ; 
and the Sultan of Turkey puts it on a par with 
the Koran, It is a wonderful magazine!" 

" It is the magazine of the world in my opinion, 
and you keep me — its editor — standing on the 
doormat." 

"Yes; but it isn't damp," retorted Miss 
Hannah, "or sloppy, like some of your articles. 
I know them." 

Mr Steele ignored her remark ; he was too 
trained and too skilful a journalist to take offence 
when there was something to be gained in the 
way of good copy by giving a soft answer. 

" My dear madam," he continued, " I have 
come to Wales especially to study the revival 
in all its different bearings, and it is essential I 
should interview personally one of the most 
prominent leaders. I must see Mr Llewellyn." 

"What do you want to know about him?" 
asked Miss Hannah. 

"Everything, madam — anything, in fact, you 
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can tell me." And here Mr Steele pulled out his 
pocket-book. 

"Well, I will tell you a few things. Have 
you plenty of paper ? " answered Miss Hannah. 

" This book is quite empty," replied Mr Steele, 
smiling with anticipated pleasure. 

"Well, to begin with," said Miss Hannah, 
speaking very gravely, " he has had measles ; he 
has got a nose, and he opens his mouth when 
he eats. You can put that down." 

"Very funny," said Mr Steele, with a smile, 
thinking it best to humour her ; and he added : 
" Yes ; I have got that down, and wait for more." 

"Then you can add to it," continued Miss 
Hannah, without the vestige of a smile, " that he 
eats mustard with his beef and wears a clean 
collar every day ; and if you want to know any 
more about his wardrobe you will have to call 
on his washerwoman, Mrs Scrubbings, 72 Soapley 
Lane. There — that is all. Good-day." 

" But, my dear, good lady, I must see him. I 
have not come two hundred miles for nothing." 

" Nothing I No, you haven't ; unless you cheated 
the railway company," retorted Miss Hannah. 
" A penny a mile is the cheapest rate, except for 
luggage. You didn't come that way, I suppose ? " 

"You are facetious, madam. It is really very 
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smart," returned Mr Steele, thinking that, perhaps, 
he might yet influence the old lady by flattery. 

"That is more than your articles ever are," 
she retorted. 

But Mr Steele soon found Miss Hannah could 
be no more influenced by flattery than the great 
g^im mountain Cader Idris, which now, backed 
by dark clouds, seemed to frown severely on 
them. Mr Steele made one more effort to move 
Miss Hannah. 

" Let me see Mr Llewellyn. Think what harm 
you may be doing him ! Remember, the pen is 
mightier than the sword. A stroke of my 

MAM " 

pen 

"Has dethroned monarchs and raised up re- 
publics," retorted Miss Hannah. 

"Well, it has almost," remarked Mr Steele; 
"and the world owes much of its peace to my 
influence ; but that is neither here nor there. I 
want to see Mr Llewellyn." 

" Well, you won't," said Miss Hannah curtly. 

" But I must see him ; you don't understand, 
madam — you don't understand." 

" Don't I ! " snapped out Miss Hannah. " I am 
not such a fool as you think." 

"I could do him such a service. Ah! if Mr 
Llewellyn only knew!" 
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" What ? " snapped out Miss Hannah. 

" Why, that England's first journalist was wait- 
ing here to see him on the doormat ! " 

" For England's first or last journalist I do not 
care two straws! Good-day. You will really 
catch cold if you stand on the mat any longer." 
And with this remark Miss Hannah shut the door. 

As he walked away, England's first journalist 
uttered an adjective more forcible than polite. 



CHAPTER XX 

POEM AND AUTHOR 

** A chiel's among ye takin' notes. 

And, faith, he'll prent it." 

Burns. 

The scene shifts again to the house of Sir Peter 

Lloyd at Cors-y-lyn. Three men were seated 

in the library — the banker, Owen, and Mr Herbert 

Steele, editor of The Critic of Critics. 

"For reasons known to you, Lloyd," said Sir 

Peter, " I could not ask David Llewellyn here ; 
but, as my old friend Mr Steele wants to know 
all about him, and is bent on interviewing him, 
I thought I could not do better than introduce 
him to you. Steele here has come to study the 
revival. You have worked in the thick of it, 
and can tell him much about it.'' 

" Well, I don't know much," said Owen. " He 
had better see David ; but he must not meet 
him as a reviewer: David strongly refuses to 
see any of these gentlemen. He has avoided 
many of them by slipping out of the back door 
of a chapel." 
197 
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"But don't they come to Bargelly?" asked 
Sir Peter. 

"Miss Hannah keeps grim guard over him in 
that respect whenever he is at home," answered 
Owen. 

" He must be a brave interviewer who would 
risk a meeting with Miss Hannah," said Sir Peter ; 
and he laughed heartily. "She comes down on 
you sharp, eh, Lloyd? But Llewellyn is busy, 
and, by what Canon Barker tells me, doing a little 
interviewing on his own account with the charm- 
ing young widow of The Towers." 

" When do you think I could see Mr Llewell)m ? " 
asked Mr Steele. 

He was a short, thick-set man, iron-grey, with 
little flint-like eyes. He had also a sharp, incisive 
way of speaking. 

" You must know," he continued, " I take much 
interest in this movement. I have watched it 
from the start, and I have now come here to 
study it. I am a firm believer in the good it is 
doing." 

" Oh, it is certainly doing good — much good," 
said Lloyd. 

" I am glad to hear you admit it. Now, my old 
friend Sir Peter does not admit even that, 
remarked Mr Steele. 
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" Between you and me," said Owen, " I don't 
think Sir Peter knows much about it. A banker 
knows more about sovereigns than souls." 

"And a doctor more about science than 
sinners," returned Sir Peter, laughing heartily at 
his own retort. " Now, Steele here is willing to 
believe everything unquestionably, even those 
mystic lights. But you and I, Lloyd, can't 
swallow thetHy can we?" 

"You don't believe in them! Why?" asked 
Mr Steele curtly. "Just because they are beyond 
the range of your experience. Just because you 
can't clinch the matter or grasp it with what 
you call reason. Can you understand how the 
swallow, after its foreign travel, comes back to the 
same spot ; or the salmon swimming in the dark- 
ness of the water, eventually goes back to the 
same river it came from ? Can you explain the 
compass that guides them?" 

"No," said Sir Peter. 

"No," answered Owen; "it is beyond our 
reason." 

"So are those lights," said Mr Steele, "and 
many other things. We don't understand the 
Infinite, though we sometimes think we do." 

"And sum up," added Owen, "in our lit;tlc 
schemes of theology, the whole plan of creation." 
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" We can leave such ideas behind us," remarked 
Mr Steele. " I was brought up in Methbdism, 
cradled in it, I may say, but I have long left 
its too restrictive borders far behind. But, mind 
you, I look back upon it now not with scorn but 
love. Its barriers, if harsh, were always whole- 
some." 

But at this moment the gong announcing dinner 
was heard, and the gentlemen made their way 
into the dining-room. Here they found Muriel 
and Lady Lloyd. 

For a little while conversation on the subject 
of the Welsh revival was allowed to drop, and 
other subjects of a lighter character were dis- 
cussed. But at length they returned to it. It 
was Mr Steele himself who first started the topic. 
He said : 

" David Llewellyn is now taking a rest— rather 
a long one, is it not?" 

"Yes," said Owen. 

" Let me see. It is nearly three months since 
he broke down at that meeting in Rheobath 
chapel ? " 

"Somewhere about that," said Owen. He 
wished for Muriel's sake he could change the 
subject, but did not see how. 

" I was told that his medical adviser ordered a 
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month's rest. Were you his medical adviser, Dr 
Lloyd?" continued Mr Steele. 

"I was." 

" Well, now, don't you think he has sufficiently 
recovered to go on with his work? It is a pity 
to let his genius remain idle — and he has genius 
for preaching. See what good he was doing ! He 
seems to have fought against the Goliath of vice 
as bravely as his namesake fought against the 
Philistines — his sling his own strong personality, 
his stone his eloquence." 

" I rather think," interposed Muriel, " that his 
sling is the Spirit of God, his stone nothing 
harder than the love of Christ." 

"Miss Lloyd has given a truer parallel than 
mine," remarked Mr Steele. 

" It seems to me that you all praise him much 
too highly. You will really drive the young man 
off his head with all the fuss you make of him," 
said Sir Peter. "What do you say, Lloyd?" 

" I don't think David Llewellyn cares two 
straws for the world's praise or blame," answered 
Owen ; " and he deserves all the good which has 
been said of him." 

"There are many in Wales who share your 
opinion, doctor," said Mr Steele. " I have heard 
it on every hand. And, by the way, I have here 

N 
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in my pocket a marked tribute to his zeal from 
an unknown correspondent. I received it only 
a few days ago. It is a beautiful poem, which 
I shall publish in the next issue of The Critic of 
Critics. The handwriting is that of a lady. I 
have brought it with me to read to you, with your 
permission. She calls it *A Prophet of Wales.' 
It is true poetry, and sets forth a high ideal." 

Owen, glancing at Muriel, saw that she had 
turned white. Mr Steele had not read more than 
one verse when she rose from the table, and, 
without a word, left the room. 

" I hope your daughter is not ill," said Mr 
Steele. 

" She is very impressionable," said Lady Lloyd ; 
"perhaps a little touched by the verses you are 
reading. Please go on." 
ITl^/ "Muriel is very silly," remarked Sir Peter. 

.^'- . " Very sensitive, and not very strong," said 

^" Owen. 

Mr Steele finished the reading of the poem. 
When he had done so he laid the paper down 
beside him ; it was close under Owen's eyes. 

" Very beautiful verses ! " said Lady Lloyd. 
" How will you manage to pay the contributor, 
since he or she is anonymous?" 

" Oh, the contributor will wf^^^^fti^ enough 
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for payment when she sees it published — it is 
a lady, by the handwriting — they generally do. 
They cease to be anonymous when the question 
of payment comes." 

But Owen as he glanced at the writing thought : 
" No ; this contributor will still remain unknown." 

Meanwhile Mr Steele folded up the manuscript, 
and put it into his pocket 



CHAPTER XXI 

A SUNLIT STREAM 
"The forest echoed * fool.' "—Tennyson. 

It was a hot morning towards the end of May. 
So fierce was the sun at noon that it seemed more 
like August than the fickle month just named. 
Everyone kept indoors, with windows opened wide ; 
or, if they went from the house, they sought the shade. 

Not more than a hundred yards from Mrs 
Sylvester*s door was a wood, in which the trees 
seemed to scramble up the side of the mountain. 
They were thick, and formed a beautiful leafy 
screen from the hot sun. Through the centre 
of this wood was a chasm, and down it the 
river leaped, bounding from rock to rock. A 
winding path through the wood led to a small 
meadow, and this to a narrow lane — a mere cattle 
track — far away from any habitation. It possibly 
led to a solitary farm some way up the mountain. 

Mrs Sylvester had walked through the wood 

and meadow that morning. She now turned out 

of the lane, crossed another field, and entered a 

dense copse that grew close to the higher falls 
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of the river. So thick was the foHagfe that the 
path, from little usage, was at times almost im- 
passable, and she had to stoop to push her way 
through. When she reached the river she sat 
down on a boulder, and watched the clouds of 
smoke — like spray, rising from the water beneath 
her. Behind her was a tree, and against this she 
leaned back in perfect comfort. She was quite 
hidden from view — even supposing there were any- 
one in this remote spot, which was most unlikely, 
— by high bracken, soft green ferns, and golden 
gorse. In front of her flowed the rapid stream, 
now forming little whirlpools, clear as crystal, 
now fretting itself into white foam against the 
lichen-covered rocks. Just at her feet was a little 
pool of water formed by a brooklet branching 
off from the river to join it farther on. The 
rivulet rushed over brown sandstones, sparkling 
in the sunlight ; it looked so cool and inviting 
this hot day. In a moment Mrs Sylvester pulled 
off her shoes and stockings, and let her feet splash 
in the rushing stream. The sensation was de^ 
lightful. And what beautiful feet they were — 
fit model for any artist! She looked at them 
half admiringly. 

While she was thus sitting she drew from her 
pocket a letter, and having read it through, tore 
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it into shreds. As she did so a dark, pained 
expression came to the beautiful face. But it 
was only momentary. It passed away as quickly 
as the torn scraps of the letter she had tossed 
on to the rushing foam beneath her. 

Presently she looked at her watch, and, noting 
the time, withdrew one foot from the water. 
Then she plucked the soft leaves of a large fern 
growing beside her, and, wiping it partly dry, 
stretched it out a little way over the stream, where 
it caught the sunlight. There she held it a few 
minutes. The other foot was served exactly the 
same way, and then both were afterwards wiped 
with a dainty lace handkerchief. Not that they 
much needed it, for the sun had practically dried 
them. 

When Mrs Sylvester had finished the drying 
process to her satisfaction she commenced to 
draw on her stockings. She had scarcely drawn 
on one when she heard someone say: "Good- 
morning, Mrs Sylvester." It was David Llewellyn. 
The voice came from behind her ; but the speaker 
could not see her feet, for they were hidden from 
his view by the rock on which she sat. 

" Please keep away," she said, turning her head 
towards him. "You must not come here. This 
is no place for you." 
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"Not come here!" returned David, disobeying 
her command, and coming closer to her. " I did 
not know this was private property — there is no 
notice board up ; and even if there were, you 
would not be so unkind as to keep me away 
from it. This is one of the finest falls in Wales, 
and the spot where you are sitting one of the 
best to see it from. Don't you think so?" 

" Mr Llewellyn, please stop where you are — 
you must not come an inch nearer. I shall hate 
you if you do. The fact is " — blushing slightly — 
" I have got my feet in the stream." 

" Oh ! " said David. " I am really sorry I have 
intruded on your privacy in this way." 

"You are forgiven if " 

"If what?" 

" Well, if you go away at once." 

"I will. But may I not wait for you?" 

" Wait for me ! Why should you ? I know the 
way, and there are no wild beasts in this wood 
that I need protection from." 

"I wish there were," answered David. 

" I don't ; even to have a gallant knight de- 
fending me. But, please, go away." 

" I will, if I may wait for you." 

"There must be no ifs in the matter. And 
besides, I should tire you very much. You have 
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no idea how long it takes a lady to lace her 
boots." 

"Might I not lace them for you?" 

" No, thank you ; I prefer to lace them my- 
self. And do, please, go away; my feet are 
getting quite cold." 

" I am sorry," answered David ; and he walked 
away, but waited at a short distance. 

When he had gone she drew on her stock- 
ings, laced her boots, and finally went up to 
where David was waiting. 

" Haven't I been a time ? I must have tired 
you out." 

"Oh no; you have been very quick. I would 
have waited all day. What a beautiful spot this 
is! To me it seems a garden of Eden, and 
you and I Adam and Eve." 

"Where is the serpent?" said she, laughing. 

"There is none here," he replied. 

" I am not so sure ; but I don't like your com- 
parison, and, besides, how uncomplimentary it is ! 
Now, I know this dress is old-fashioned — we don't 
get quite the latest modes in this remote part 
of Wales — but it's not quite so bad as fig leaves ! 
I sometimes wonder if you know where Eve got 
her needle from. But there — I must not talk 
of that, or you will think I am profane." 
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" No, no ; I should never think that of you," 
he exclaimed. 

" Well, never mind ; we will talk of something 
else — the revival now." 

"Oh no; we won't talk of that: it is my' 
work. Let us talk of yourself. You and it 
seem so foreign to each other, as I have told 
you before." 

"Why?" asked she. 

"You are so gay, full of happiness, laughter, 
pleasure." 

"And the other is what?" 

" Well, it's a life of hard work. But I love it. 
Why am I not following it now ? " It broke from 
him involuntarily. "Why am I loitering here 
day by day instead of doing my Master's 
work ? " 

"I am sure I don't know," she answered. 
"You must ask yourself that question. It is 
not at my bidding." 

" I can't help it ; I can't go on with my 
work," he answered, speaking more to himself 
than to her. 

" Don't talk like that again," she said. " Leave 
here at once, and go on with your preaching." 
There was sincerity in her words and in her 
look. " How long have you been idling ? " 
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"Four months and more." 

"Go on with your work again. They are 
calling for you — all the papers say so." 

" I know it," he murmured sadly. 

"Then why do you not go?" 

" Don't ask me. I cannot go." 

" I bid you go." And she pointed to the path 
which led down the mountain. 

" No ; bid me stay." 

** I must not ; it is wrong." She spoke earnestly, 
for she really wished him to go. 

But this mood did not last long. If he had 
gone she would have been the first to call him 
back. In a moment the love of coquetry re- 
turned. She liked to see how completely she 
had enslaved this man, holding him with fetters 
as soft as silk, yet strong as iron. But the tone 
of reproach in her voice stung him, for he sprang 
to his feet, and said, almost bitterly : 

" Why do you come between me and my work ? 
Why do I talk to you, when I ought to be 
preaching the Word?" 

" I am sure I don't know," she said, smiling. 
" You must ask yourself that question. It is 
very evident you are not intended for a Romish 
priest. Celibacy would not suit you." 

" Do you know," he burst out passionately, " I 
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almost wish that celibacy were a necessity of my 
calling. I should never have thought of marriage 
— never have loved you." 

" Oh, some priests love, though they can't 
marry," she said, with a low laugh. A soft colour 
mantled her face. "You ought to hate me," 
she said. "You would if " 

"If what?" he asked. 

" If I dared tell you all." 

" I cannot hate you," he said ; " and I cannot go." 

How soon the beautiful head with its crown of 
golden hair had supplanted the sad face with its 
crown of thorns ! 

" What is life without love ? " he asked her pas- 
sionately. ("And duty?" whispered Conscience 
to him — but oh, so feebly.) 

In what different tones Conscience speaks! 
Now and again, in certain moments of our lives, 
she thunders forth with clarion tongue, and at 
others we can scarce hear her whisper. 

"You will not go?" Mrs Sylvester asked him. 
" Shall I tell you all, and set you free ? " 

" No," he answered, kissing her passionately ; 
" I want to hear nothing. I love you, and I am 
content." 

The next moment she placed her hands on his 
shoulders, and gently pushed him away. 
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"No, no," she cried, "you must not love me. 
Why have I let you?" 

" Because you cannot help it," he answered ; 
" because you love me. Tell me, tell me, isn't it 
so?" 

" I must not tell you," she said coyly. 

" But you do, don't you ? " 

" I don't know," she answered, " and if I did 
I wouldn't own it. There, you must be content 
with that,'' 

He caught her in his arms again, and said : 

" Yes, I love you, and am content." 



CHAPTER XXII 

LEADING QUESTIONS 



** But I knaw'd a Quaker feller as often 'as towd ma this : 
* Doant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny is.' " 

Tennyson. 

There were two men most desirous of knowing to 
whom Miss Hannah would leave her great wealth : 
these were neither David nor Owen, but the lawyer, 
Mr Gwyn, and the banker, Sir Peter Lloyd. 

The former, when he retired from his profession 
and came to reside at Bargelly, did so for the pur- 
pose of being near Miss Hannah, and ingratiating 
both himself and his daughter Gertrude into her 
good favour. The banker, also, when he gave up 
supervision of the bank — if a few hours spent in 
an easy-chair over The Times, followed by a nap, 
could be so called — sought a home among the 
hills of Bargelly, not only for their beauty, but 
also to be near Miss Hannah, or rather that his 
daughter Muriel might be near her, and perhaps 
gain something in consequence. When his cousin, 
on her visit to the bank (mentioned to the reader 

in an earlier chapter), had threatened to withdraw 
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her money, and ruin the bank, it was no empty 
threat. Miss Hannah could have done so had 
she chosen, for three-fourths of its capital belonged 
to her. Now that Sir Peter was resident at Bar- 
gelly, or rather near to it (he being on a hill on one 
side of the river and she on the other), he seldom 
went to see his cousin, being unable to endure her 
bitter tongue ; but he took great care to send 
Muriel frequently to see her, and stay if invited. 
Miss Hannah always took kindly to Muriel, and 
though bitter and caustic in speech to almost 
everyone, was seldom so to her. 

As the reader knows, Sir Peter had viewed with 
marked disfavour the growing intimacy between 
Muriel and David. But now another aspect of 
the matter occurred to him. It was half suggested 
by Canon Barker. 

The banker and cleric were enjoying a cigar to- 
gether, when the latter said : " I hear that David 
Llewellyn has found some other employment, 
equally as fascinating as preaching. You have, 
perhaps, noticed he has not done much of that 
of late." 

" Now you speak of it, there certainly has been 
a lull in pulpit thumping. You can't always keep 
emotionalism at boiling heat, you know. But 
what is the new occupation?" 
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"Courting," returned the Canon. 

" Whom ? " 

"The fascinating widow — the lady of The 
Towers." 

" You hinted as much before. And what does 
Miss Hannah say to that?" 

" Most strongly disapproves of it," returned the 
Canon. 

" You think so ? " 

" I am sure of it. And if the Prophet does not 
take great care he will find himself cut right out 
of the old lady's will." 

"You think he is in it?" 

" Most certainly." 

" You surprise me." 

" Between you and I, Sir Peter, I think David 
is down for a big sum : Miss Hannah told me 
once that he would have something heavy to 
pay in the way of probate." 

" Did she ? " 

" Yes ; but she never mentioned the sum." 

" Dear me, now," said Sir Peter, " I thought 
Owen would come in for everything. That has 
always been my idea." 

" He might have done," returned the Canon. 
" had he given up those outrageous views of his. 
But he won't : sticks to them now. Here is 
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a million and orthodoxy (broad, too, mind you) 
on the one hand, and Deism and drudgery 
on the other. What is Owen's practice worth? 
Why, let him slave at it morn till night, he won't 
clear three hundred a year. He will go half 
way up a mountain to a cottage for eighteen- 
pence, if they can't pay more ; and they generally 
can't about here — wretchedly poor these shepherds 
and little farmers are. Think of it. Sir Peter : a 
mile up a mountain — two there and back — and all 
for eighteenpence ! Why, it's not cab fare even 
— that is, supposing you could drive a cab where 
he goes ; but you couldn't : it would be shaken 
to pieces first." 

" But Owen doesn't charge eighteenpence when 
he comes to see you or me professionally," re- 
marked Sir Peter, with a laugh. " I shall tell him 
to imagine we are shepherds half way up a 
mountain, when he makes his bill." 

" Owen has long been out of favour with Miss 
Hannah ; I imagine when she bought him his 
present practice she did the last for him she 
intends doing." 

"That is your opinion? And so David will be 
the lucky man ? " 

« He will, if " 

" If what ? " asked Sir Peter. 
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" Well, if he does not spoil things by paying too 
much attention to the widow." 

" I suppose they are not engaged, are 
they ? " 

" Oh dear, no ; nothing of that sort yet ; only 
gossip in Bargelly is beginning to couple their 
names together. Mrs Tremlyn came to me the 
other day, and asked me if I knew anything. She 
began by saying : * They do say ' — you know the 
style. Sir Peter. *They do say' is themselves 
generally." 

"Very often," said Sir Peter. 

" But in this case," continued the Canon, " I go 
by what Miss Hannah says. If she couples their 
names together there is something in it." 

"What does Miss Hannah say?" 

"That Mrs Sylvester is a flirt and David a 
fool," answered the Canon. 

" That sounds rather like her," remarked Sir 
Peter, with a laugh. "But about Owen?" 

"Well, what about him?" 

"She has never told you that Owen will not 
figure in her will?" asked Sir Peter. 

"No; and she has never said that he will," 
retorted the Canon — "and at times she has been 
very confidential in her conversation with me." 

" The worst of these old ladies," said Sir Peter 
o 
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— " these crotchety old maids — is, you never know 
what they are going to do next" 

" Yes, you do — snap at you." And the Canon 
laughed heartily. 

"Now about Llewellyn. If he settled down, 
and took a chapel, what could he earn?" asked 
Sir Peter. 

"A thousand a year." 

"You think so?" 

"Yes. Any pulpit is open to him." 

"Now, that is three times Owen's income." 

" Yes ; more than the income of some bishops ; 
in fact, he would be a bishop among the Non- 
conformists. Dissent will give anything for a 
fluent tongue. Brains don't count — all they 
want is a man who can talk, talk, talk, and all 
the women in the land will flock to hear him." 

" My dear Canon, don't be jealous," returned Sir 
Peter ; " the petticoats run about after you too." 

Later in the day Sir Peter and his wife had 
some conversation on the same subject. 

" I am not so sure," remarked the former, " that 
we ought to encourage Owen in coming here as 
we do." 

"Why?" inquired Lady Lloyd. "You like 
Owen." 

"Quite so; but I think we have made a mis- 
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take. I have been having a chat with the Canon, 
and I have half an idea that David Llewellyn will 
come in for all, and Owen none. Now, Owen 
only earns a bare living, and what he might save 
he fools away on that mad idea of his — the penny- 
in-the-slot painkiller. We can't let Muriel nlarry 
so, even if she were willing. Money must wed 
money. That is how Hannah's wealth accumu- 
lated years ago. Why was it left to her instead 
of me?" sighed Sir Peter. 

" Couldn't you find out by a little careful inquiry 
who will come in for her money ? " remarked Lady 
Lloyd. 

" How can I find out ? " said Sir Peter testily. 
" Hannah is as close as an oyster if she thinks 
you are trying to get anything out of her, no 
matter whether it is money or information, 
while to those not interested she will gabble 
all day. She has evidently been gabbling to the 
Canon. But there, I suppose I shall have to go 
and see her, and do what I can to pump her." 

"Do you think Thomas Gwyn could tell you 
anything ? " asked Lady Lloyd. 

" I never thought of that ; he might," returned 
Sir Peter. " But lawyers are very close, and seldom 
disclose professional secrets. I daresay he has 
made her will, and knows all." 
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" Perhaps he docs," echoed Lady Lloyd. 

"Muriel is as enamoured as ever of the Pro- 
phet?" asked Sir Peter. 

" I am sure of it, dear." 

" I have half a mind to encourage it I feel sure 
he is the one, not Owen. I shall have to go and 
pump Mr Thomas Gwyn. I know what I will 
do : I will call, and ask him to dinner." 

"What has made kim come to Bargelly?" 
asked Lady Lloyd. 

**What has made us come to Bargelly?" 
returned Sir Peter. "What makes its air so 
pure ? " 

"The sea and the mountains," replied Lady 
Lloyd, who was too simple to notice the implied 
irony of her husband's remark — "and its ozone, 
dear," she added. 

" And its gold," said Sir Peter testily, " that 
we hope to get from Miss Hannah for Muriel." 

"Then you think that Thomas Gwyn hopes 
to get into favour with Miss Hannah too?" asked 
Lady Lloyd. 

"I do ; and Mr Thomas Gwyn knows exactly 
who will come in for the money, and will try to 
hook Gertrude on to the one who does. I will 
fish in the same stream." 



CHAPTER XXIII 
crows! 

"An I went wheer munny war."— Tennyson. 

Mr Thomas Gwyn had fulfilled his promise of 
calling on Miss Hannah. He was as effusive as 
ever when he called, and was received by Miss 
Hannah with very little cordiality. 

"I have been trying to persuade my daughter 
to come with me ; but she wouldn't come to-day — 
a headache, or something of the sort Young 
girls are full of fancies." 

" And old ones are full of crotchets, eh ? " said 
Miss Hannah sharply. "You think it; why not 
say it?" 

" No, no, cousin ; I did not mean anything of 
the sort." 

" Oh no ! never thought anything of the kind — 
not even when I wouldn't sign that will ? " 

" That is past and done with. I don't cherish 
any ill feeling because of that^^ said Mr Gw)m, 
waving his hand magnanimously; ''why should 
I ? Life is too short to resent trifles of that sort 
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Well, if I could not be of use to you then, per- 
haps I can now. Though I have retired from 
practice I am always willing to do anything for 
you." 

"That is what the crow said to the worm 
when he gobbled him up/' retorted Miss Hannah ; 
" and crows and lawyers are much alike : both are 
dressed in black, and both say the same thing 
over and over again, and neither knows what 
they mean, or anyone else either. The ^ sadd^ this 
and the ^ said' that, says the lawyer; and 'caw, 
caw,* says the crow — and he is a deal the more 
sensible of the two." 

" Have your little joke, cousin ; you always 
did — ^you always will." 

"Joke!" retorted Miss Hannah. "Oh no; I 
am quite serious — as serious as that crow was 
when he pounced on the worm. Thank you all 
the same, I don't want any more wills made." 

" I thought, perhaps, you might wish to make 
one in favour of your adopted son, David 
Llewellyn." 

" Caw, caw ! " said Miss Hannah. 

"I must confess I don't understand that lan- 
guage," remarked the lawyer, with a laugh. 

"No, cousin; and I don't intend you should. 
We will change the subject, shall we? How do 
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you like Bargelly? Find time hang heavily on 
your hands?" 

"Well, rather, now I have no work to do." 

"Weed your garden," said Miss Hannah; "it 
needs it badly." 

"Oh, Jenkins has done that." 

" Has he ? Then go and pump someone else^ 
cousin ; it's no good your trying to pump me." 

On his way home that day the lawyer turned 
the matter over in his own mind. He looked at 
it from every point of view, and he came to the 
conclusion that David would inherit nothing, and 
Owen all. When he reached his home he found 
his daughter in the garden. 

" Gertrude," said he, " I intend asking Dr Lloyd 
to dinner next week. What day will suit us 
best?" 

" Oh, I don't know," answered his daughter 
in very indifferent tones. " Why are you always 
throwing Dr Lloyd at my head ? It will be time 
enough to have him here when I am ill." 

"Gertrude, you must do as I say. Pay great 
attention to Dr Lloyd, You are getting on, you 
know, and Owen is about the only eligible 
bachelor in the place." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind, father," she 
answered, and walked indoors. 
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The lawyer followed her in, and they entered 
the dining-room. As he went in his eyes fell on 
a photograph standing on an easel. 

"Who is that?" asked Mr Gwyn. "I know 
the face." 

"David Llewellyn." 

" Did he give it you ? " 

" No ; he did not." 

" Where did you get it ? " 

" I bought it in the town ; it is about every- 
where. I like him immensely." 

" Just my luck ! " murmured the lawyer in tones 
of annoyance. 

A little later in the day Sir Peter Lloyd called 
on the lawyer. He had been first to see Miss 
Hannah, but no success had attended his efforts 
to extract any information out of her. She most 
resolutely refused to be "pumped," and at once 
guessed the purport of his visit She finished up 
by saying: 

"Look here, Peter, I am not going to die to- 
morrow — and if I did you wouldn't come in for 
anything — and if you want to know any more 
you will have to wait till I am dead." 

With these stinging words in his ears Sir 
Peter made his way to Mr Gwyn's. He opened 
the conversation by remarking that they had 
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both left the same town to seek the pure air 
of Bargelly. 

" It's a splendid atmosphere one breathes here," 
observed Sir Peter. 

" Very," returned the lawyer drily, and waited. 
" What does he want ? " he thought 

"I want you to come and see my place." 

"Delighted," returned the lawyer. 

" What day could you dine with us ? " 

" Almost any." 

" Will you come next Thursday ? " 

" Yes ; with pleasure." 

"And please bring your daughter. Is she at 
home ? " 

" Yes ; I will call her." 

While the lawyer was out of the room Sir 
Peter glanced round him. His eyes fell on the 
portrait of David Llewellyn. 

" That settles it," said he. " Had I seen that 
a moment ago I would not have asked them to 
dinner." 

When Sir Peter returned home he remarked 
to his wife: 

" I have found it out I know which stream 
to fish in now. 

A day or so after this Sir Peter spoke to Muriel 
upon this subject in an indirect manner. 
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"By the way, Muriel, I have had some further 
talk with Canon Barker upon the subject of re- 
vival meetings. We do not quite agree now. I 
have been reading much about them in the papers, 
and I have come to the conclusion that they are 
doing good. Your mother, too, views the matter 
in the same way as I do. I should really like to 
go and hear one of their best orators, and take 
you with me." 

" By the way," continued Sir Peter, " when did 
you stay with Miss Hannah last?" 

" In the autumn." 

"She never seems strange when you see her, 
does she?" asked Sir Peter. 

"No," answered Muriel simply. 

" Never," and here Sir Peter put his finger to 
his forehead, "seems strange here?" 

"No. Did she to you?" 

"Yes. I was talking about her health and — 
things in general, and every now and then she 
said : * Caw, caw ! ' I haven't the slightest idea 
what she meant, and I don't think she had either." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

« 

AGAIN IN THE WOOD 

''There are aumy wonderful mixtures in this world which tre ftll 
alike called love."---GBORGB Eliot. 

The opal light of waning day fell through the 
forest trees as Mrs Sylvester and David climbed 
a path which led upward from the valley. On the 
trunk of a fallen oak they sat close together. 
Mrs Sylvester carelessly plucked a flower growing 
beside her, smelt it, and tossed it away. 

" It will wither, and die," said David. 

" What does it matter ? " she answered. " There 
are thousands more in the forest, and it will only 
die a day or so sooner." 

" How beautiful nature is in dying ! " said David. 
" Look at the red and golden brown tint of a leaf 
or the glory of the dying day. Look at the sun 
now going down behind a bar of cloud. Look at 
the purple light on the hills across the valley. 
Their faces reflect the glory of the dying sun ; 
so should we in our lives and in our death reflect 
the glory of the dying and yet living Christ" 

He was entranced by the beauty of the sunset, 
and for the moment forgot even the woman by 
his side. Nature inspired him. 

327 
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" Don't talk of dying," said she, " it makes me 
shudder. Let us talk of life — bright, gay, beautiful 
sunshine ; that is life, literally and figuratively." 

So they sat and talked of other things, while 
the sun slowly passed beneath the dark bar of 
cloud, and again flooded the world with its 
golden light. Then it slowly sank, and all colour 
died away from the distant hills, while the twi- 
light deepened into night. 

"But you will let me present you to my 
guardian, if to no one else?" asked David of 
Mrs Sylvester. 

They had been talking some time, and had now 
gone almost through the wood. The pale moon 
was already sending its rays through the tall 
firs, and making dark shadows of their rounded 
stems. 

" That is the she-dragon of Llangolen," returned 
Mrs Sylvester, laughing gaily — "at least, that 
is what someone I know calls her. Someone 
who walks and looks so." And she drew herself 
up, and blew out her cheeks to denote pomposity. 
" No ; I have no wish to meet her again ; and 
besides, what could you present me as? I am 
not engaged to you." 

" That is just it. I wish you were. Why can't 
we be engaged?" broke out David passionately. 
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He was like a bird dashing himself blindly against 
the bars of his cage. And she knew it. 

" I have told you there can be no engagement ; all 
there is between us — if there is anything at all " 

**Oh! there is — there is," he cried out, tighten- 
ing his arm round her waist, and kissing her. 

" Well, if there is — and you say there is ; you 
seem to know all about it — a lot more than I 
do — it must be all kept secret. As Hamlet says," 
and here she extended her hand, and spoke in a 
gruff voice : " * Let it be tenable in your silence.' 
There now, don*t you think I should make a 
splendid Hamlet? And it's getting quite the 
fashion now for ladies to play the part. Would 
you like to see me act?" 

" I have never seen a play," said he. " I have 
no wish to. I think it's wicked." 

" Do you ? I don't ; but then we are so different, 
you and L My life is full of pleasure ; yours is, 
or should be, full of work. By the way, when do 
you go back to work?" 

" Oh, don't talk of that," returned David—" not 
now — I am so happy. I need only one thing 
more to be the happiest being in all the world, 
and you know what that is." 

"I know? How should I know? I haven't 
the slightest idea of it" 
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"Violet, don't tease me so." He had already 
learnt her Christian name, and now called her 
by it. 

" Tease you ! I never tease. David ! David ! 
what an unkind remark/' and she laughed gaily. 
The next moment her face darkened, and she 
said : 

" David ! David ! What a fatal name ! " 

" Why ? " asked her lover. 

" Well, wasn't there a gentleman we read about 
in history called David who had a love affair of 
a not very creditable character?" 

" But what has that to do with you or me ? " 

" And then it was while she was washing he be- 
came enamoured of his lady-love," she continued, 
not heeding his question. " Well, I wasn't washing, 
was I ? I had just dipped my feet in the river 
to cool them, and they were quite dry by the 
time you came along. It was then you first fell 
in love with me?" 

" Oh no ; it was when I first saw you." 

" That it was not. You lectured me then : * One 
day you will grow old and feeble, and your beauty 
will fade, the cheek will shrivel.' But that was 
all I heard : I drove away. Will you love me 
when I am old and shrivelled ? " 

" I shall love you always." 
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" Ah ! so you say." And she sighed. " But it 
was not me you fell in love with at the start, you 
know. It was only my picture, and I think that 
is all you really love now. I am sure it is. How 
can you love me ? — ^you don't really know me." 

" Oh yes, I do ; and we are to be married some 
day," said David, with a gay laugh. 

" Yes ; some day." And she trilled forth the 
song bearing that name. 

He remembered it now: it was the one she 
was singing as he walked down the garden path 
on his visit of apology. 

"But some day is a long time to wait." 

" And don't you think I am worth waiting for ? " 
she asked bewitchingly. 

" Yes, yes," he answered ; " but some day is " 

"Well, what?" 

"So very vague." 

"It is rather indefinite, is it not ? Let's see. 
David Llewellyn, well known as the prophet of 
W^les, will lead to . the altar the beautiful and 
accomplished, I suppose I am beautiful and 
accomplished ? " 

"Oh, that you are!" he replied eagerly. 

" Thank you." And she made him a pretty bow. 
"Well, *he will lead to the altar the pretty and 
accomplished Mrs Sylvester — ^some day!' It is 
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not very definite, certainly. Well, that is the 
Press version. Canon Barker will describe me 
as the fascinating little widow — I have heard him 
say that of me. And Miss Hannah Lloyd will say 
the flighty lady of The Towers. And you — what 
will you say?" 

"Violet, the sweetest woman in the world! 
When will it be? Oh, do tell me," he asked 
eagerly, his vivid imagination anticipating his 
delight. 

" Let's see," said she. " You pluck violets in the 
spring, do you not ? Well, then, with the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra-la, with the flowers 
that bloom in the spring." 

"Oh, thank you," said David. "Then we are 
to be engaged now, and married next spring?" 

"Oh, I didn't say which spring, and nothing 
about an engagement," she said, laughing. " Good- 
bye ; it's time I went home." And with a gay laugh 
she ran away. David ran to catch her ; but she 
turned aside, and he sped past her. Then she hid 
behind a tree, and ran from one to the other, 
always eluding his grasp, laughing all the time, 
and singing snatches of " With the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, tra-la, with the flowers that 
bloom in the spring." 

Again and again David almost caught her, but 
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she, more fleet of foot, eluded his grasp. She 
seemed a bewitching sprite of the woods, her face 
radiant with colour, her eyes sparkling with merri- 
ment But at last she suffered him to catch her, 
and then she sank, almost breathless, into his 
arms. Without knowing it, they had run to the 
edge of the wood, divided only from the road by 
a low stone wall. 

Seated high in his dog-cart, Owen, driving by, 
saw over the wall, and beheld, in the full light of 
the moon, the lady of The Towers in David's 
arms, and David passionately kissing her. Mrs 
Sylvester heard him first, for she wrenched herself 
away from David, and said : 

" Hush ! What is that ? I heard the sound of 
wheels. Get behind this tree." 

But they were too late : Owen had seen them. 

"That looks like Dr Lloyd driving by." 

" It is Owen," said David, bending forward ; " but 
I don't think he saw us. I feel sure he did not." 

" I am not so sure of it. He sees everything. 
He is not like you, a dreamer. But you must 
promise to keep what there is between us a secret ; 
no one must be told, mind." 

" Yes, yes," he broke out. 

" Dr Lloyd must think what he will. If he did 
see us I can't help it," she cried. 
p 
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'' I care nothing for what he thinks, or anyone. 
I care only for you. To me you are all — all I 
love in the world." 

Where was the David who, with soul of fire, had 
spoken in the little chapel at Corris; the David 
who had watched by the sea for the mystic lights ; 
the David of the wayside green, fierce in his 
denunciation of sin? All had vanished at the 
bidding of a woman ! 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE GARDENER'S STORY 
" I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver." — Shakbspbarb. 

Little curls of smoke were ascending from two 
cigars now being leisurely smoked by Owen 
Lloyd and Mr Steele. They were seated under 
a large elm-tree in a corner of the doctor's garden. 

"I am really much obliged to you," remarked 
Mr Steele, "for giving me so much of your 
valuable time, more especially for the introduction 
to Mr Llewellyn, though I could do little in the 
way of making him talk about his work ; and it 
is, of course, this I wanted. He would tell me 
nothing, either, as to his future preaching. I 
understand he is not paid by any religious body 
for what he does, nor has he ever received any- 
thing. Is that so?" 

" It is." 

" I like to be clear on these points. There arc 
some who assert he is highly paid for his services. 
This I shall contradict in my next article, and my 
article carries great weight It seems to me there 
is just this one great difference between the 
235 
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revival of Wales and of kindred movements in 
England : money is altogether absent from the 
former; but in the latter one hears too much of 
the jingling of the money-box, sees also too much 
of the flaring of big advertisements." 

" I know nothing about your English revivals," 
returned Owen ; " I only know that ours are spon- 
taneous, non-advertised, and have nothing what- 
ever to do with money." 

" Mr Llewellyn, I suppose, is a man of in- 
dependent means?" asked Mr Steele. 

"Of his own he has not a penny. But he 
receives from my aunt. Miss Hannah Lloyd, 
(the lady who kept you at bay), quite sufficient 
to enable him to go where he chooses preaching, 
and to pay his own railway fares, and board 
and lodging. He receives not one penny from 
the revival." 

"By the way," said Mr Steele, "can you tell 
me anything about Mr Llewellyn*s early life — 
his boyhood, for instance?" 

" Oh yes," answered Owen ; and he told him 
much of what has been placed before the reader 
in preceding chapters. 

" Now, there is one other question I want to 
ask you. I like facts and figures to go upon. 
In that matter I am a regular Mr Gradgrind. 
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Do you know — indeed, can you point me out — any 
single case in which a man has been reclaimed 
by Mr Llewellyn, or through the revival, from a 
life of profligacy, crime, or drunkenness to one 
of usefulness, honesty, sobriety ? Of course, there 
must be hundreds of such, but I want to meet 
with them." 

"There is one at work behind you now," 
answered Owen. 

Mr Steele looked round to where Jenkins was 
busily digging. 

" There is not much of the skulker about him 
now," he said, "whatever he was once. I'll go 
and speak to him." 

Mr Steele walked to the end of the garden. 
"What do you think about this revival? A lot 
of fuss about nothing, eh?" he said. 

" I don't know about that," answered Jenkins. 
" Prayer and songs are not fuss ; and souls are 
not just nothing; though some of us live our 
lives as if they were." 

" Has it done you any good ? " was the next 
question. 

"Good! Why, a few months ago I carried 
hell about with me!" exclaimed the man. 

"And you don't now?" 

" No ; I've got a foretaste of heaven. It's the 
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Lord's doing, and I can tell you it has made 
another man of me." 

"I am glad to hear it And is the revival 
still going on?" 

" That it is — everywhere. It*s just like a banquet 
of love, which the Lord bids us come to. And 
when He prepares a feast," continued the man, 
with a smile — " well, it's not like some people's — 
all tablecloth^ 

"Judging by your talk," said Mr Steele — "you 
were once higher up in the world than you are 
now." 

" I was Lord Thornhurst's head gardener once ; 
but the drink dragged me down, down to the 
very bottom, and I should have been there now 
but for Mr Llewellyn," he said earnestly. 

"Do you know any others about these parts 
whom he has saved, as he has saved you?" 

"It was not Mr Llewellyn saved me," inter- 
rupted the man ; " it was the Lord did that. 
He was only the Lord's instrument." 

"True — true!" exclaimed the other. 

" Do I know of others, you ask ? Yes ; I do — 
many." And he began to run over a list of names. 

Mr Steele wrote down one or two of the 
addresses given, and slipped a coin into the 
gardener's hand. 
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" No, thank you, sir," said the man. " Give it 
to the revival for those who need it — I don't" 

"Very well," returned Mr Steele; and putting 
the coin back in his pocket he left the garden, 
and rejoined Owen. 

He sat with him till he had finished his cigar, 
and then, thanking him for the various introduc- 
tions and information which had been given him, 
he left. 

Shortly after he had gone Jenkins came up 
to where Owen was seated, and touching his 
hat, said : 

" I want to speak to you about Mr Llewellyn, 
sir." 

"Well, what about Mr Llewellyn?" returned 
Owen somewhat abruptly. 

" I hope you won't take offence at what I am 
going to say — I am sure you won't when you 
know all. I owe Mr Llewellyn much." 

"Cut it short, Jenkins. Just skip the intro- 
duction, and get on with your story. I hate 
a preface — I always did." 

"Well, I heard something from the Three 
Angels which you ought to hear." 

"What! You go there now?" said Owen 
sharply. 

"No; I don't. I never touch a drop now. 
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But Bill Thornly, who goes there, overheard 
something." 

"Well, what?" 

"A man is staying there who comes from 
abroad, and he was heard to say he would put 
a bullet through Mr Llewellyn if he caught them 
together." 

"Well, what has that to do with Mr David 
Llewellyn ? Llewellyns are as common in Wales 
as blackberries." 

"That is not all, sir. Last night I went back 
to The Towers rather late ; it was to get a tool 
I left there by mistake which I wanted to use 
elsewhere in the morning. I saw a man talking 
to Mrs Sylvester in the garden. I heard angry 
words, and Mr Llewellyn's name mentioned. 
Now, I have myself seen Mr Llewellyn and Mrs 
Sylvester together late of an evening, and I think, 

sir, he ought to be told " And here Jenkins 

paused. 

"What?" asked Owen. "Tell me what you 
think." 

"Well, I don't think she is a widow, sir." 

"Jenkins!" said Owen quietly, looking him 
straight in the face. 

"Yes, sir." 

"You owe much to Mr Llewellyn?" 
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"I do." 

" Do this much for him : don't breathe a word 
of all this to anyone. For the present leave it 
to me. I will see the lady myself, and get to the 
bottom of this." 

"I'll do anything you wish for Mr Llewellyn, 



sir." 



"I knew you would, Jenkins," said Owen. 
"He saved me, and I want to save him." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

" NO ; NOT FOR A WOMAN " 

*' What have I done that thou dar*st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? " 

Shakbspbarb. 

"When I advised you to take a month's holi- 
day," remarked Owen, " I did not mean four. 
Don't you think it time you got on with your 
preaching instead of wasting your time any 
further ? " 

" I am not wasting my time ; I am resting." 

" You have rested long enough." 

" You may think so. I don't." 

" David, you know you have. You know some- 
thing more, and that is, that it's not just mere 
resting which is keeping you at home here now. 
There is a woman in the case who is playing 
with you." 

" What woman ? Playing with me indeed ! " 

"Yes; playing with you — fooling you. You 
have held her in your arms." 

David turned white, and stammered : " I — I 
have " 

Owen saw what answer David was about to 

342 
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make written on his face, and held up his hand 
to stop him. 

" No, no ! " he cried. " Stop ! Don't do that ! 
Don't h'e — even for a woman. I saw you in the 
wood together." 

" Eavesdropping," retorted David, with a sneer. 

" Yes ; eavesdropping — if you will call it so — 
riding in my cart, and in a public road. The 
time — evening ; my business — to see a patient. 
You must drop this, David. Play the man. Do 
your duty. Remember her honour, your honour, 
and the honour of your cause. You must leave 
this town and go right away." 

" I can't go away. I love her." 

"Then ask her to marry you. There must 
be a public engagement instead of these secret 
meetings." 

" Supposing there are secret meetings, what 
right have you, or anyone, to talk to me like 
this?" retorted David hotly. 

" I have the right of an old friend to point out 
to you your duty when you do not perceive it, 
or, perceiving it, do not follow it. Don't go on 
like this : it will bring discredit on you and your 
cause. The fierce light which beats about a 
throne is nothing to that which besets a popular 
preacher." 
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" Dear me, you are getting quite an orator ! I 
almost wonder you don't take to preaching your- 
self," said David satirically ; " you know so 
much about it and champion it so valiantly." 

"Drop all that," said Owen. "Just you take 
the advice of an old friend who did you a good 
turn once, and who is fifteen years your senior. 
And that is : Do your duty — to yourself, to Mrs 
Sylvester, and to the cause you follow. In fact, 
get clear of it all. Go right away from this place, 
and keep away." 

" I can't go away," retorted David hotly. " You 
know that I want to marry her." 

"Well, then, ask her — Yes or No — and have 
done with it," said Owen. 

"You can't hold a pistol to a woman's head 
like that," said David. "They don't always 
know their own minds ; they are like cautious 
fish nibbling round a bait. Strike too soon, and 
you lose them altogether." 

"Mrs Sylvester is no wary fish, and you are 
not a bait. Get an understanding ; she has 
fooled you long enough." 

" She has not," returned David hotly. 

"She has, unless there can be a public en- 
gagement — and that I very much doubt." 

" Why do you doubt that ? " 
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" I do doubt it, and you must press at once 
for it. Duty, honour — both demand it. Have 
you asked her — ^Yes or No?" 

" I have done so." 

" What answer does she make ? " 

"Oh, you don't understand her," David broke 
out petulantly. "She is not a case to be diag- 
nosed or a scientific problem to be solved in 
that matter-of-fact way." 

" But she must answer you." 

" She does answer me." 

"Well— Yes or No?" 

" She does not say either ; but I may hope. 
There! I can't tell you any more. I have said 
now more than I ought to." 

" Hope ! " An expression of disgust came to 
Owen's face. "So may the man who stands on 
the gallows with a rope round his neck. He 
may hope — and much good does it do him." 

" I can't help it." 

"You are like that man, and your rope is a 
silken tress of auburn hair. Don't let her 
strangle you with it — your career, your honour, 
your everything. All Wales is calling for you ; 
you will become one of the first pulpit orators 
of the day." 

" I don't care a scrap for that" 
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" No ; of course not," returned Owen satirically. 

"And look here," said David, "there is some- 
thing else : you must keep my secret." 

"You have told me nothing I have not seen. 
I will keep no secret," answered Owen firmly. 
Then he went on : " Let me see her for you. I 
will soon settle things one way or the other." 

" Certainly not," returned David. 

" But she must see that you have your reputation 
at stake, even if she has not." 

David turned upon him savagely. " Owen, how 
dare you say that? I should have struck any 
other man but you." 

" Well, if I can't see her on your account I will 
on my own. I have something to say to her." 

" Owen ! Owen ! promise me you will not say 
anything to hurt her feelings." 

" I make no promise," he said, and walked away. 

But Owen was not the only one to speak to 

David that day on the subject of his work. Miss 

Hannah, sitting in her " den," sent her servant to 

tell "Mr David" that she wished to speak to 

him. 

When he came in she motioned him to a seat. 

" David," said she abruptly, " this won't do." 

" What won't do, guardian ? " 

" Don't prevaricate. You know what I mean." 
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" You think I have been at home long enough. 
You can*t afford the further expense." 

"Expense! Stuff and nonsense! You knew 
that — why say it ? " And Miss Hannah frowned 
severely at him. 

"Well, guardian, just now I seem to have no 
call from the Spirit to work." 

" That is cant,'' answered Miss Hannah, " which 
is worse. You know my two aversions. Let us 
have neither of them here. Go away — and do 
the Lord's work." 

" I suppose," thought David, " Owen has been 
telling my guardian." But Owen had done no- 
thing of the kind. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

A DOUCHE OF COLD WATER 

** I will speak daggers to her, but use none." — Shakbspkark. 

"David is in a mess," thought Dr Lloyd as he 
entered his surgery — "a devil of a. mess — and the 
thing is to get him out of it. How to do it I don't 
know." 

He thought over what the gardener had told 
him, and the more he thought of the matter the 
more perplexed he became. Who was this man ? 
Was Jenkins right in surmising him to be the 
husband of Mrs Sylvester ? Many a woman had 
had her character blackened by night iikidents of 
this nature, which, when fully inquired into, ad- 
mitted of a natural explanation. He might be a 
discarded lover, still wishing to press his suit, but 
lacking in all sense of honour and delicacy. He 
might be some man pressing her for money, 
though it was scarcely likely he would call late 
at night, unless to serve a writ. And then it could 
not be that. His own bill had always been most 
promptly paid, and no one in the town cast any 

doubt on her financial position. No ; it must, as 
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Jenkins surmised, be her husband. Then the 
idea flashed upon him : Why should it not be her 
brother in money difficulties, and coming to her 
late at night to get help from her ? 

But then, thought Owen, what should this 
stranger at the Three Angels want to put a 
bullet through Llewellyn for ? Was he the same 
man whom Jenkins had seen in the garden ? He 
wanted to shoot a Llewellyn. Well, there were hun- 
dreds of Llewellyns in Wales ; perhaps thousands. 

No, no ; Jenkins was wrong ; he must be her 
brother; and the two men were not the same, 
as he surmised. 

Why had he not cross-examined Jenkins more ? 
He called the man into his consulting-room. 

Jenkins entered, cap in hand, toil-stained, thick 
clay clinging to his boots even after the vigorous 
scrape on the shovel. Owen motioned him to 
sit down, dirt and all, in the large, leather-covered 
consulting-chair. It was a chair in which many 
had sat with anxious, trembling hearts, and had 
often quitted with Owen's cheery "Well, I can 
soon put you all right ! '' ringing in their ears — ^his 
quick, abrupt speech the sweetest music they 
had ever heard in their lives. 

" Now, Jenkins, how old was the man you spoke 
of?" 

Q 



^ 
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" I could not see him ; it was dark, sir." 

"And yet you know it was a man, not a 
woman ? " 

"Well, I could see that much, sir." 

"Was he tall or short?" 

" Middle height." 

"Did he stoop with age, now, or hold himself 
upright ? " 

" Carried himself upright as far as I could see." 

"What did he say that you heard?" 

" * You must forgive me — you must forgive me.' " 

"What answer was made?" 

" She did not answer him anything that I could 
hear." 

"Well, was anything more said?" 

" Yes ; he said : * Try me over again ; I will 
be true to you.*" 

"Anything more?" 

"That was all I heard." 

"That will do; you can go." 

"No nearer getting to the bottom of things 
than I was before. Sounds like a husband or 
lover. Why, what a fool I am ! I remember 
now." 

And there instantly flashed upon his memory 
words he had heard uttered by Mrs Sylvester 
in the madness of delirium when he had last 
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attended her : " False ! false ! Leave me for ever ! 
I will never forgive you ! " Over and over again 
she had uttered these words, repeating them like 
the burden of a song. Now and again they 
were spoken quietly, and now hissed out with 
fierce passion. 

At the time when he had heard them he 
attached no importance to them, believing them 
to be sheer delirium, the mere froth of fever. 

But now when they returned to his memory 
in conjunction with these circumstances, their 
full meaning came to him. But the thought 
occurred : What right had he to make any use 
of this knowledge? He was bound by pro- 
fessional honour not only not to divulge any 
information he had so gained, but really to be 
and act as if he had never heard it. What could 
he do ? Unless something were done, it was quite 
probable that murder would follow, if there were 
any truth in the man's threats. He felt now 
there was only one thing to do, and that was 
to see Mrs Sylvester at once. He called out to 
the gardener to go and order his dog-cart to be 
got ready, and within half-an-hour he alighted 
at the gate of The Towers. 

He found Mrs Sylvester at home, and was 
shown into the dining-room. 
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There on an easel stood the fatal portrait which 
had made such havoc of David's life. Owen saw 
the bewitching smile, the ruby lips, and the 
gleaming white breast ; but they had no effect 
whatever on him, save to make him shrug his 
shoulders and think, as he remembered David's 
glowing description of the portrait : " Well, what 
a fool the fellow is! He should have seen the 
face as I saw it once. Where was its charm then ? 
What is physical beauty? It's not even skin deep.'* 

Owen found it difficult to begin what he had 
to say, and when he did begin she gave him little 
assistance. She was not unlike a tigress at bay. 

After the usual conventional greetings, he said : 

" I want to have some talk with you, Mrs 
Sylvester, about my friend David Llewellyn." 

" Well, what of him ? " said she ; and waited 
for Owen to proceed. 

" I think he is also a friend of yours." 

" Undoubtedly." This with a slight bend of the 
head. 

" He has now been absent from his work some 
time, and I want to induce him to return to it." 

" Certainly ! I commend you for it. Well, why 
does he not go?" 

" Perhaps you could help me answer that ques- 
tion ? " And Owen looked at her fixedly. 
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" I don't think I can," she answered. " I was 
never good at answering conundrums. I hated 
riddles as a child ; I do now." 

Owen found she was more than a match at 
such fencing. He must give up beating about 
the bush, and make a direct attack. 

" I want to ask your help in getting him back 
to his preaching." 

"I don't see what I have to do with it," she 
remarked indifferently. 

"You have all to do with it," said Owen. 

" Oh, how ? " And taking up her fan she com- 
menced to fan herself 

" I will say something directly," thought Owen, 
" to make you drop that fan, Til warrant." But 
aloud he said : " He will not leave here and 
resume his preaching till he is engaged to 
you." 

She was not in the least startled — ^just a little 
annoyed, perhaps. 

" Dear me ! You don't say so ! And this anaemic 
preacher asked you to come and tell me this? 
He has not the courage himself?" 

" No ; he has not asked me to come." 

"Then you have no right to make any such 
statement. Surely Mr Llewellyn is quite capable 
of proposing to me himself if he wants to ? " 
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'* It is so ; it is the truth ; he should be engaged 
to you." 

"You think so?" 

" I do." 

''You seem to know a good deal more about 
the friendship existing between Mr Llewellyn 
and myself than I do. Whatever it is, it concerns 
us, and no one else." 

She rose from the sofa, a look of defiance on 
her face. 

"Mrs Sylvester," broke out Owen, his anger 
now fully roused, " I must be plain with you. I 
saw you and David together in the wood. If you 
are not engaged, you ought to be. The reputation 
of David demands it." And here he reminded 
her what a public character David was, and 
how any hint of scandal would damage his cause. 

"And if I will not be engaged to him, what 
then ? " 

"I don't think it's a question of won't, but 
caritr He had roused her now. 

"What do you mean?" she cried, facing him 
furiously, like a wild animal at bay. " You wish 
to insult me?" 

" No ; not at all. I only state a very ordinary 
fact, and that is, that you are not a widow. Your 
husband is living, and is in Bargelly." 
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"What do you mean? Are you mad?" she 
almost screamed. 

Dr Lloyd ignored her questions, and asked 
another. 

**Who spoke with you in the garden late the 
other night? Who stayed at the Three Angels, 
and said he would shoot Llewellyn?" 

The fan fell from her hand. 

" Good God ! " she cried. " Forgive him now ? 
No ; never — never." 

" So after all you can't very well be engaged 
to David Llewellyn when you have a husband 
living," said Owen with a touch of quiet satire 
in his voice. 

" What are you going to do ? " she asked wildly. 
"Tell David?" 

" I shall, unless you promise to do it your- 
self." 

"I can't; I can't do that." And she sank on 
the sofa, and burst into tears. The next moment 
she was laughing wildly with hysteria, so loudly 
that her aunt in the next room heard her, and 
came quickly running into the room. 

"Oh, Dr Lloyd, what is the matter?" she 
asked breathlessly. 

" Oh, nothing ; just get me a glass of water, 
please." 
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The aunt ran to fetch it, and stood looking at 
the doctor. 

" Poor Violet ! *' she said. " Poor Violet ! " 

** Shall I injure the sofa?" asked Owen. 

" Oh no ; never mind that" 

The next instant he dashed the glass of water 
into Mrs Sylvester's face. She quickly left off 
laughing, and commenced to cry. 

"Good-afternoon, Mrs Sylvester," said Owen. 
" I should get your niece to bed," he remarked, 
turning to the aunt ; " her nerves are a little 
overstrung — that is all. Good-afternoon." 

He picked up the fan that was lying on the 
floor, and handed it to Mrs Sylvester. 

"You may, perhaps, really require this now," 
he said as he left her. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN THE RAVINE 

** Alas I how easily things go wrong, 
A sigh too deep or a kiss too long. 
And then comes a mist and a weeping rain ; 
And life is never the same again." 

George Macdonald. 

David held in his hand a little note, choicely 
scented, with an embossed heading in the corner : 
"The Towers." If he had read it through once 
he had read it a dozen times. He looked at the 
clock. It was just four. The note had come by 
the two o'clock post, and he was to see her at 
six. Yes ; half the time had already gone. 
In two more hours he would again hold her in 
his arms. He felt his blood course quicker 
through his veins at the very thought of it. 
The letter ran thus : 

"Dear David, — Of course, I ought not to 
call you David ; but I can't help it. Will you 
meet me to-morrow evening at six o'clock, say 
on the cliff path? You know the seat there. 
Well, I will sit on it, and wait for you ever so 
patiently ; and you won't keep me waiting long, 
will you ? — Yours with — shall I say — love ? 

"Violet Sylvester." 

aS7 
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He knew the path and the seat well. They 
had sat on the latter on their way back from 
the higher falls. The path ran up the side of 
the mountain in many sharp and winding curves, 
which here and there was hewn out of the solid 
rock. Below — right beneath you, deep in the 
ravine — was the river rushing over great sand- 
stone boulders. As you sat high above it you 
could hear its roar. All around were dark fir- 
trees and twisted oaks, growing where their 
roots could force themselves deep enough into 
the rocks. 

David was there long before the appointed 
time, and walked impatiently up and down, 
stopping now and again to listen for the sound 
of a light footstep — that he now knew so well. 
There were two ways up to this seat — which 
way would she come? If he went to meet 
Violet they might miss. At last he heard 
the footstep, though he could not see her. 
She was hidden from his view by the bold 
projecting rock, but she would be round the 
corner in a few moments. She was coming! 
coming! and his heart beat with rapturous de- 
light. Now he could run to meet her. How 
beautiful she looked as he neared her, the sun- 
light gleaming on her rich auburn hair, her 
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bright eyes sparkling with delight! And it 
was for him — him only! 

He took her hand in his, and kissed her, 
then hand in hand they walked up the path 
together. 

"You like to have me with you?" he asked. 

"Yes," she answered softly. 

" And you won't be engaged to me ? " he asked. 

" No." 

" Oh, tell me why." 

" No ; I can't. You must go on loving me, 
and hope that some day I may marry you." 

" Yes ; but I have been hoping this some time. 
You don't love another?" he asked quickly, as 
the jealous thought came to him. 

" No, no. How can you ask me that ? " 

" Then why not marry me ? " 

"David, would you be very cross if I told 
you a secret?" 

" How could I be cross with you ? " 

"And you will promise not to love me less?" 

"Yes, yes," he answered, passionately kissing 
her. 

She threw her arms around his neck, and held 
him in a tight embrace. 

"David," she said softly, "take me away with 
you now — anywhere. I can never marry you. 
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I am married already to one I hate. But I 
love you, and will be your wife in all but 
name/' 

She felt him tremble in her embrace, and 
held him tighter. His blood coursed hotly 
through his veins. 

"Oh, take me away, love," she whispered. 
" Say you will." And she drew his lips down to 
hers. 

**Yes," he breathed out softly, and kissed her. 

The next moment he raised his face, and 
looked upward into the blue sky above him. 
What did he see there ? Was it a scroll of 
fire written with an angel's finger? 

"KEEP THYSELF PURE." 

Whether he saw anything written in the heavens, 
or whether it was only the remembrance of his 
own sermon on purity, the words burnt into 
his brain. The next instant he tore her arms 
from his neck, and thrust her backward with 
all his force, crying : " No, no ! It is the devil 
sent to tempt my soul. Get thee hence, Satan ! " 
Then, to his great horror, he saw that the 
woman reeled backward, and fell over the edge 
of the narrow path, rolling from boulder to boulder 
into the foaming torrent below. 
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He did not see her fall into the water, the tall 
bracken and broom hid her from his view ; but 
he knew the river was there, and as he leaned 
forward and looked down he could see where 
she had fallen by the broken fronds and bent 
branches. 

He had saved his soul from one sin to rush 
blindly on to another. He was a murderer ! As 
the thought came to him a cry of agony sprang 
to his lips. He threw up his hands wildly into 
the air, and cried to the heavens : " My God ! A 
murderer ! The curse of Cain is on me ! " 

" Whatever are you talking about ! Are you 
rehearsing a dramatic illustration for your next 
sermon ? " 

The speaker was Owen, who came suddenly 
upon him from the other side of the sharp, curving 
cliff. It was a near way to a farmhouse which he 
had just been visiting, and his dog-cart was waiting 
on the road half-a-mile below. 

" I have killed her ! " repeated David wildly. 
" I pushed her down there — there ! " 

Owen looked at him critically. "Who is she?" 
he asked. " Mrs Sylvester ? " 

" Yes," answered David. " I pushed her down." 

*' No, no. She has slipped, and fallen into the 
river below. You pushed her? Rubbish! The 
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mere imagination of your excited, mad brain! 
And now the thing is to get to her, and render 
help if she is not killed." 

With this remark the doctor looked over the 
edge of the path into the river below, or rather 
the place where the river was. He could not see 
it, but only hear its roar — a mass of foliage hid 
it from view. 

" We can't get down here without a rope ; it's 
no use trying. We must get down farther along, 
and follow the stream up so." 

" But if she is dead," cried David — " and I am 
sure she is — I daren't look at her." 

" Oh, don't talk nonsense ! Come along," 
answered the doctor, irritably leading the way. 
"We are wasting time." 

He ran down the path which a few minutes 
before David and Mrs Sylvester had ascended 
together, arm locked in arm. 

They had to go nearly a quarter of a mile before 
there was any part of the cliff down which they 
could descend, and, even when they did get down, 
to follow the stream upward was a work of much 
difficulty and danger. Owen sprang from rock to 
rock, now beside the stream, sometimes in the 
midst of it, wherever he could gain a foothold. He 
was followed by David, who, though younger. 
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had not the doctor's sinewy frame, strengfth of 
muscle, or agility. The few hundred yards they 
had to traverse seemed to David like miles. A 
cold sweat was upon him. Every now and again 
he could hear Owen's voice calling to him a word 
of warning ; to take extra caution when he came 
to this or that rock ; but it was in reality to ensure 
himself that David was following, and had not 
slipped into the stream. 

As David went up the river, the seething foam 
dashing by him over the rocks seemed to hiss at 
him ; and the boom — boom — boom ! of the water 
leaping down from the high boulders in front of 
him spoke only thus : 

" Drowned — drowned — drowned ! " The very 
murmur of the stream was only a moaning for 
the dead ! 

When Owen approached the spot where Mrs 
Sylvester had fallen — he had carefully noted this 
— a stunted, gnarled, and twisted willow that leant 
over the stream helped him to find it — he moved 
forward more slowly, looking up on the rugged, 
rocky, sloping cliff above him, and peering into the 
deep hollows of water at his feet He had been 
looking about him some minutes without suc- 
cess before David came up to him. Seeing no- 
thing there the doctor leapt to another rock, and 
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looking down into the hollow beside it, cried 
loudly : 

" For God*s sake, keep away ! " 

David made no answer, but sprang to the rock 
on which Owen was standing. The latter turning 
to him, almost fiercely, said : 

"Did I not tell you to stay there?" 

But David leant forward and looked into a 
dark, deep pool at the foot of the sandstone rock. 

" The brand of Cain is on me ! " he cried. 

The next moment he stepped back, made some 
involuntary, jerky movement with his hands, and 
fell senseless at Owen's feet 



1 



CHAPTER XXIX 

COLONEL SYLVESTER 
" To step aside is human." — Burns. 

While this event was taking place at the river 
a man called at Llangolen. He wore the dress 
of a country gentleman, and was tall and sun- 
burnt. His appearance was somewhat military, 
and his carriage stiff, upright, and pompous — ^so 
much so that it evidently annoyed Miss Hannah, 
who was standing in her front garden as he strode 
up the path. 

" I want to see Mr Llewellyn." 

" Do you ? " said Miss Hannah, very deliberately 
surveying him. 

** Yes ; and tell him that it is on most important 
business. I must see him at once." 

Miss Hannah evidently took him to be an 
interviewer from the Press, for she said in reply : 

"Important or not important, you won't see 
him— that's all." 

" I shall stay here till I do see him," returned 
the stranger in angry tones. 

" Will you ? " said Miss Hannah. " We will see 
R 265 
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about that And don't grind your heel into my 
path, for it's just rolled." Then she called out: 
" Jenkins, remove this quill-driver from my garden. 
I won't have any more interviewers here." 

The man found he must climb down from his 
lofty attitude — his tragedy was being turned into 
farce. He had come to put a bullet through 
David Llewellyn, not to scuffle with a gardener. 

" You are mistaken, madam ; I am no reporter," 
he said. "I am Colonel Sylvester, and I wish 
to see Mr Llewellyn." And he presented his card. 

A little should now be told the reader about 
this Colonel Sylvester. He had been away two 
years in India. During that period he had written 
his wife several letters of contrition, begging her 
to overlook the past, and come to him. The 
parting had been a mixture of anger, shame, and 
sorrow. With her was the former, with him the 
latter. They had lived in London two years to- 
gether, and when they separated his wife looked 
round for the best place to hide herself in, where 
she would be hidden from the world and could 
live as if she were a widow, and no one know to 
the contrary. For her, her husband was dead. 
She had parted, to hold no further communication, 
and if possible to keep her address even unknown 
to him. So she looked round, and chose a home 
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among the mountains of North Wales. She did 
not rent a house and furnish it, but hired one 
ready furnished, as she felt her future movements 
were uncertain. As reference she gave her banker ; 
and thus she lived in houses the furniture of which 
was not her own. 

Mrs Sylvester was only twenty when she left 
her husband. They had heen married only two 
years, and she was just twenty-two when she first 
met David. But she did not succeed in keeping 
her address from her husband as she wished. 
An old friend of his was touring in Wales, and 
saw her. He knew of the sad history, made in- 
quiries as to where she lived, and sent her address 
out to Colonel Sylvester. 

Miss Hannah glanced at the card now presented 
by Colonel Sylvester, and said, not very graciously : 
" Come inside." 

She led the way in, and pointed to a seat. 

" Now let us understand things. Are you any 
relation to the Mrs Sylvester of The Towers, that 
flighty woman I dislike ? " 

" Of course I am, madam ; and I must beg of 
you to talk respectfully of her." 

" You make her conduct herself properly, then. 
What are you — her brother-in-law ? " 

" No ; her husband." 
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Miss Hannah stepped back with astonishment. 

"Good Lord! man, then what on earth do 
you mean by allowing her to reside here and 
pose as a widow?" 

" I have only recently discovered that she has 
done so." 

"Why have you not lived together? You 
have got a temper, I suppose. I could tell that 
by the way you ground your heel into my 
gravel." 

" It is not that, madam," he said in sad tones. 

"What, then?" asked Miss Hannah, cross ex- 
amining the man severely, as though she had 
a perfect right to do it. 

But he did not resent her questions. He lowered 
his eyes, and said in tones of much sadness : 

" I was not true to her." 

" Oh, the frailty of mankind ! And she would 
not overlook it ? " 

" No ; and so we parted. I offered to settle an 
allowance on her, but she would not let me. One 
thing, she had sufficient of her own, and could 
afford to be independent." 

"She could afford to be independent perhaps 
of your money, but not your love," said Miss 
Hannah quietly. "And what she has now done 
is worse — she has made another man love her." 
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He sprang to his feet fiercely. " I should like 
to kill him ! " he cried. 

" Would you ? " said Miss Hannah with strong 
satire. " You are very kind ! And how has he^ 
David Llewellyn, injured you? How does he 
know she has a husband living? How does 
he know she has lied to him all this time? It 
is she who is to blame, not him." 

"And does she love him?" asked Colonel 
Sylvester anxiously. 

" I am sure I don't know. They have been 
together now and again — so I have been told." 

"I will stop this," said the man fiercely. 

"Stop it! Of course you will. I will keep 
David here ; and as for the woman — well, you 
had better chain her up, or tie a label on her : 
* Husband living,' " retorted Miss Hannah angrily. 

"Where is Llewellyn now?" asked the man. 
** Let me see him." 

" He is out ; and if he were not, you two had 
better not meet. You will only come to blows — 
and all for what ? — a Jezebel ! " 

" Madam, remember she is my wife," ejaculated 
the man. 

" Good Lord ! man, don't I know it ? And I pity 
you. I will tell David, and he shall not see her 
again. I will answer for that\ and as for the woman. 
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let me see her ; I will talk to her. If she will 
forgive the past, will you forgive the present, eh ? " 

" I will," said the man earnestly. 

"I respect you," said Miss Hannah. " Here is 
my hand. Now, good-bye. We all err some- 
time or other in different ways, but we don't 
all forgive. I shall have something to say to 
Mrs Sylvester. I will see what I can do." 

Colonel Sylvester left Miss Hannah in a very 
different frame of mind from that in which he 
first stepped into her garden. 

As he walked away he thought over it all. 
Would Miss Hannah be successful? He feared 
it. Then why should he not go and plead him- 
self? Where was David Llewellyn now? Was 
he with her} As he thought of it his jealousy 
returned. He felt he must go to The Towers and 
see for himself. Perhaps Miss Hannah might be 
wrong, and that David knew her husband was 
living all this time. Even now they might be 
somewhere together — both guilty. He thought 
of it as he walked along, and his anger returned. 

All his forgiveness vanished as he thought of 
his rival. He walked through the ugly stone town 
of Bargelly, crossed its bridge, under which the 
placid Mawdock ebbed and flowed on its journey 
to the sea, and took the winding road that led 
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to The Towers. When he reached the house he 
rang the bell angrily, and waited. A servant 
came hastening to the door, frightened at his 
impetuous ring and fierce demeanour. 

" Is Mrs Sylvester at home ? " 

" No ; she is not," answered the servant. 

" Where has she gone ? " he asked. 

He looked so angry that the girl was frightened 
at him. 

" I — I don't know," she answered. 

He thought she was prevaricating. 

" Oh yes, you do ; and / intend to know." 

" She has gone for a walk." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I saw her go." 

" Which way did she take ? " 

"Up there," said the girl, pointing to the 
mountain behind the house. 

" How long has she been gone ? " 

" Ten or twenty minutes." 

" Was she alone ? " 

" Yes." 

" You are quite sure no one was with her ? " 

" No one." 

" She is not alone," he thought ; and without a 
word more he walked away, climbed the mountain 
path, and followed her in hot pursuit. 



CHAPTER XXX 

AGAIN BY THE STREAM 

** Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair." 

Hood. 

But she was not dead. The stunted, twisted stem 
of a willow bending its branches low over the 
water stopped her as she rolled, and thus kept 
back the life from the clutches of the river. 

Just below the tree was a deep pool, which 
reflected like a mirror the sky, the trees, and the 
senseless body held just above it by the bending 
branches of the willow. It was but her picture in 
the water they had looked upon. She was lying 
above it, face downwards. 

A second glance into the water was sufficient to 
make Owen aware that he looked upon a reflec- 
tion only, and raising his eyes to see where the 
original was, he beheld Mrs Sylvester lying there 
stunned by the fall. It was the work of a moment 
for Owen to leap the pool, reach the body, 

and, doctor-like, run his hands over her, to assure 

272 
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himself that she was yet alive. He dragged her 
back from her position of danger on to the safety 
of the shelving rock bank. Then he tore open her 
dress at the neck, and bathed her face with water 
from the stream. Next he felt in his pocket, and 
took from it a case of small phials of medicine 
which he always carried with him, and poured 
a few drops of something down her throat 
Presently she recovered consciousness, and Owen 
thought he might leave her while he looked to 
David. As he leapt back to the rock, he found the 
latter was slowly recovering from his swoon. He 
looked about him wildly, and pointing to the dark 
pool, shrieked : 

"It's there! It's there." 

" She is not dead," cried Owen. " And you must 
help me soon ; when you have pulled yourself 
round. You must help me carry her back. Here, 
drink some of this." 

But David sprang to his feet, and bending 
down, pointed to the pool, shrieking : " Look ! 
Look ! She is there still ! Help you carry her 
body to the town ? My God ! No ; I cannot ! " 

And before Owen could say a word to reassure 
him he turned and fled, flying from rock to rock 
like one chased by the devil. He saw nothing in 
the pool save what his imagination pictured there. 
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But while David Llewellyn thus fled 
Colonel Sylvester hastened thither. Indeed, 
the road crossed the river at the base of 
mountains, he passed David, and wondered who 
this hatless man was, with white, scared face and 
wild eyes, that rushed madly past him. He had 
heard Llewellyn's name many times, but during 
the week he had been in Wales he had not 
encountered him. 

When Colonel Sylvester reached the bridge 
he hesitated as to which path to take. One 
seemed narrow and winding, and looked as though 
it might lead to a wood that he could see farther 
up the mountain. The path would lose itself soon 
under the dark trees. The other took the open 
side of the mountain, where it was bare and leafless, 
and was, perhaps, just a cattle track I^tween 
low stone walls leading to a distant farm. 

" I will take the darker path," thought the 
Colonel. " Lust does not love the light." 

So he walked on for a few hundred yards, 
then stopped to listen. It seemed to him he must 
walk more softly if he would come upon them un- 
awares. His step on the hard rock could be heard 
a long way ; indeed,' he could hear its echo down 
the valley. As he listened he heard someone 
calling : 
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" Help ! Help ! " 

The voice seemed to come from the stream 
below him. He leant over, but could see nothing. 
Then he put his open hands to his mouth, making 
a sort of trumpet of them, and bending low, shouted 
down to the stream : 

" Who is there ? " 

" I am ; Dr Lloyd," came back the answer. " I 
want help. There is a woman here nearly drowned. 
Whoever you are, come and help me carry her." 

" How can I come to you ? " the Colonel shouted. 

" Run back and get down to the stream ; bring 
others with you, and something to carry her on." 

"I will," shouted the Colonel. "I will send 
someone to the police station for help, and I 
will come to you myself." 

For the moment his jealousy had left him, 
and he thought only of helping this half-drowned 
woman. So he quickly ran back, and meeting 
a villager on the lower road near the bridge he put 
money in his hand, telling him to go for the 
police and an ambulance. 

Then he ran back up the stream. Colonel 
Sylvester was a man in the prime of life — ^just 
thirty, strong, active — and he leapt quickly from 
rock to rock. Very soon he reached Owen. 

"She is there," said the latter, "quite uncon- 
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scious, though not dead ; that is all I can say." 
And he pointed to where the woman was lying on 
the rock. 

" Good God ! " cried the Colonel, " it is my wife. 
What has happened?" 

The form was battered, bruised, and bleeding. 

" Leave her lying down," said Owen ; " it is best." 

" Have you done all that can be done until the 
ambulance comes?" asked the Colonel. 

" Of course I have," answered Owen, somewhat 
irritated by the question. " Am I not a doctor ? " 

** I beg your pardon," said the Colonel. " I had 
forgotten. I am terribly anxious, that is all ; 
please forgive me. How did she come here? 
She must have had a terrible fall from that higher 
path, I suppose?" 

" It seems so." 

" She was alone, then?" he asked, looking hard at 
Owen. " You say your name is Lloyd — Dr Lloyd ?" 

" Yes. Why ask such a question ? " 

" You saw her fall, I suppose ? " 

" I did not see her fall." 

" Nor heard her scream ? " 

" I heard nothing, nor saw nothing of it, and yet 
I am here," was the quiet reply. 

"Then," cried the other fiercely, "you are not 
Dr Lloyd — you are David Llewellyn ! " 
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" And you are a liar ! " retorted Owen sharply. 

The Colonel gave him a searching look, but the 
doctor's eyes met his unflinchingly. There was 
no shadow of guilt on that open face. 

" You must forgive me again," said the Colonel. 
^^ I don't know what I am talking about ; a 
horrible suspicion came to me. But how came 
you here? Please tell me." 

"Someone was with her, and saw her fall." 

"Go on, please." 

" I was passing this way, and someone told me 
what had happened. I came, and rescued her ; 
the someone fled, believing her to be drowned." 

" And that someone passed me as I crossed the 
bridge. And his name ? What is his name ? " 

"David Llewellyn." 

" God damn him ! " said the Colonel. 

" I don't know that He will do that," said Owen 
quietly; "but He has saved his soul from sin. 
Where is her coquetry, where her beauty now ? " 
And he pointed to the unconscious figure on the 
bank. " That scarred face will never have beauty 
again. And now, what shall you do? Go the 
way of the world, I suppose, and leave her to her 
fate — no doubt, richly deserved." 

The Colonel bent down, and watched the figure 
at his feet There was a slight tremor of the 
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body, and a movement of the lips, as if there were 
an attempt to speak. 

"Violet," murmured the Colonel, "forgive me, 
as I forgive you." 

But she did not hear, or, if she heard, was un- 
able to speak. 

" What shall you do now ? " asked Owen. " Go 
away ? " 

" I shall stay and help carry home my wife," 
answered the Colonel quietly. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE LORD'S PRAYER 

** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

Coleridge. 

At The Towers Mrs Sylvester lay for several 
weeks hovering between life and death. Twice a 
day for some time Dr Lloyd's dog-cart stopped at 
her gate ; but no David Llewellyn sat in it now, 
looking up into the heavens, and praying for 
her life. 

Now and again Canon Barker called, and 
Colonel Sylvester entered the sickroom ; but as 
the visit of the latter was invariably followed by 
wild delirium, Dr Lloyd had to forbid him to enter 
her bedchamber. 

" I shall obey," said the Colonel ; and he did 
so. 

It was in the earlier stage of her illness that 
Mrs Sylvester said one evening to Dr Lloyd : 

"Do you think I shall die, doctor?" 

" I don't know," answered Owen. " While there 
279 
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is life there is hope — and I have not given up all 
hopes of you." 

" Because, if I thought I were going to die— oh, 
it's horrible ! — I would send for Colonel Sylvester." 

"What for?" 

"To forgive him." 

" And if you are going to live you don't want 
to forgive him?" asked Owen. 

Turning to Mrs Sylvester, he added : " If that 
is your motive you had better not forgive him at 
all. Indeed, it is not real forgiveness. They are 
words from the mouth only, not from the heart. 
Think what you ought to do now : to do right, to 
do good in iAis world. Leave the future world 
out of your thoughts. If you live right you will 
die right. But I don't know that you are going to 
die just yet. And when you are stronger there 
is another thing I have to speak to you about. 
I think you need quite as much forgiveness as 
your husband. Just think about ^Aat, I will say 
no more about it now, nor must you. You have 
no strength to spare for talking. Good-night." 
And he abruptly left the room. 

Colonel Sylvester called every day to inquire 
how his wife progressed, and sent her choice 
flowers ; but she resolutely refused to see him. 
Thus matters went on for a month ; then the crisis 
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passed, and she grew stronger. One of the first 
to call upon her was Miss Hannah. She had sent 
a message by Dr Lloyd, asking Mrs Sylvester if 
she would see her. She agreed to do so — why, 
she scarcely knew. There was something yet in 
this woman not altogether bad. She was weak, 
vain, unforgiving, but there was something in her 
that responded now and again to the heart of 
sterling goodness owned by Dr Lloyd. He had 
asked for the interview, and it was to please him 
that she agreed to it. 

At the bottom of this heart of all-seeming dross 
there were some particles of pure gold that could 
be touched to good now and again by such a 
man as Dr Lloyd. From the first moment that 
she saw him she liked him ; and it was the re- 
membrance that David was his friend which 
made her say more than once : " Leave me. Go 
on with your preaching." For the preaching it- 
self she cared nothing. 

" I daresay you are surprised to see me ? " said 
Miss Hannah, as she seated herself by the bedside. 

" Yes ; very." 

" So am I to be here. Now, can you guess why 
I have come ? " 

" No." 

" To reconcile you and your husband." 
s 
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" That is impossible/' said Mrs Sylvester firmly. 

" We will see," retorted Miss Hannah. " By 
the way, do you say your prayers ? " 

" Of course I do ; and Canon Barker has been 
here praying with me." 

"Never mind about Canon Barker. We will 
leave him out of the question just now. Let us 
talk it over, you and me. Now, I want you to say 
the Lord's Prayer slowly after me. Mind, think 
what you say, and stop if you cannot say it — lest 
in it you utter your own condemnation. Now, say 
what I say." Her masterful manner compelled 
obedience. 

" * Our Father, which art in heaven,' " said Miss 
Hannah. s 

"*Our Father, which art in heaven,'" came a 
low voice from the bed. 

" * Hallowed be Thy name,* " continued Miss 
Hannah. 

" ' Hallowed be Thy name.' " 

" * Thy kingdom come.' " 

" * Thy kingdom come.' " 

" * Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.' 
Think, think," said Miss Hannah, " if it was His 
will you did on the path there by the stream when 
David stood beside you, when you wanted to go 
away and lead a life of sin with him. Ah! I know. 
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David has told me all. Had you not better skip 
that sentence, and leave it out of your prayer? 
Let us try the next. * Give us this day our daily 
bread.* " 

'* * Give us this day our daily bread/ " the woman 
repeated. 

"*And forgive us our trespasses as we forgave 
them that trespass against us.'" 

"*And forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give * " She faltered, stopped, and cried out : 

" No, no ; I can't say it ! " 

"Then neither will your Father who is in 
heaven forgive you your trespasses," retorted 
Miss Hannah in very severe tones. 

" I can't say it ! " 

" No," cried Miss Hannah ; " you won't forgive, 
and you want to go on sinning yourself. You 
are a miserable, wretched woman, steeped in sin ; 
and as you have lain here, hovering 'twixt life and 
death, in your very moments of penance you have 
planned sins anew. You are a low-souled, des- 
picable woman. Your husband is goodness itself 
compared to you." 

" How dare you say this ? " cried Mrs Sylvester. 

" I do dare ; and if you were strong enough I 
would shake you now," said Miss Hannah, irritated 
beyond endurance. 
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"I have never been false to him" said Mrs 
Sylvester. 

"In act — no; in thought — yes. You only 
needed David's consent to make the wish a 
deed." 

" My husband was false to me/' she cried. 

"And you to him. *To err is human — ^to for- 
give divine.' He has sinned, and he has repented 
truly ; and the truth of his repentance is shown by 
the fact that he forgives you your sin also." 

" He knows all ? " 

" He does," answered Miss Hannah sharply. 
"And now think it over whether you will live 
alone or with your husband. Look at your face 
in the glass ; see those deep, hideous scars." 

"They will heal, and I shall outgrow them," 
she said confidently. 

" No — never," retorted Miss Hannah triumph- 
antly ; " ask Dr Lloyd. Thank God, your beauty 
will never again lure man to his destruction. 
Now go on your knees, and ask your husband 
if he will take that face, with its scars of sin, 
back to his heart ; ask him if he can look at it 
day by day, knowing all, and yet forgive you. 
There — think that over, and say the Lord's Prayer 
if you can. And when you can, and then only, 
will you be fit for life or death." 
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• ■ • • • • • 

For many hours Mrs Sylvester lay thinking — 
first of the lover to whom she first gave her 
girlish heart ; of the shy, bashful kiss ; of the 
troth plighted at the altar ; of the dark hour 
that separated them ; of her coquetry with David ; 
of her attempted sin with him ; of the revulsion 
of feeling that made him thrust her down the 
rocks. (Oh, how she hated him now! How 
could she ever have loved him?) Then she 
thought, and perhaps most of all, of her own 
scarred face, and Miss Hannah's stinging words, 
which brought shame to her face; and lastly of 
her husband's love and forgiveness. Was he to 
go through life a solitary man, and was she to be 
a solitary, disfigured vioma.nf unloving and unloved ? 

Later on in the day Mrs Sylvester sent for 
her husband. It was the thought of her own 
scarred face that most of all prompted the action. 
He came, and stood beside her. 

"You know all?" said she. 

"I do," he answered. 

"And you forgive me?" 

"I do. Oh, Violet, forgive me too!" 

" You are forgiven," said she quietly. " Let us 
bury the past." 
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That night Mrs Sylvester said the Lord's 
Prayer right through, and realised all the fulness 
of its meaning as she had never done before. 
That night, too, Colonel Sylvester called on Miss 
Hannah to thank her for what she had done. 

" I am forgiven," he said. " How can I ever 
thank you ? " 

Miss Hannah took off her glasses, and wiped 
them with her pocket-handkerchief They were 
just a little misty. 

" You can thank me by deeds, not words," 
said she. "A life lived truly will do it. Grood- 
bye. God bless you both." 



I 



CHAPTER XXXII 

DAVID LLEWELLYN 

** Alas, how is't with you, 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy ? " 

Shakes PBARB. 

Two months passed between the day when David 
Llewellyn fled from Bargelly like a madman 
and when Owen next heard of him. Where he 
went, or how he spent that interval of time, 
was not known. Before he left he called at 
Llangolen, and, seeing Miss Hannah, told her 
all that had taken place, and that he was guilty 
of murder. At the time she looked upon him 
as mad, believing the terrible accident had de- 
prived him of his reason. She did not credit 
the story then that David had pushed Mrs 
Sylvester down the rocks, though she came to 
afterwards. 

Whether David hid himself, and emerged from 
concealment when he heard that Mrs Sylvester 
was alive and out of danger, is not known. The 
first that the little circle at Bargelly heard of 

him was an announcement in the Press that 
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" David Llewellyn had resumed his work, and 
was now speaking in various chapels in South 
Wales." But he seemed even now very erratic 
in his movements. He followed no arranged 
plan, but went just were he chose. 

"A will-o'-the-wisp," thought Owen, ''flashing 
hither and thither just as he wills. In this re- 
spect he has not altered one jot." 

But his utterances now could hardly be called 
preaching, if by that is implied a sermon or any 
connected plan of thought It was just the 
speaking of a few words, at times almost spas- 
modic in character. They were nervous, jerky 
utterances, sharp and telling as pistol shots. 
But they served to fire his audience with religious 
enthusiasm, and crowds thronged to hear him 
wherever he went. 

Miss Hannah wondered now how he supported 
himself, whether he took any payment in return 
for his preaching. She sent him a cheque for 
fifty pounds to a chapel at which it was an- 
nounced he would speak. But he did not 
acknowledge it, and she found afterwards it was 
not even cashed. 

One morning, not altogether to his surprise, 
Owen found a paragraph in his paper which ran 
as follows: — 
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"feared insanity of DAVID LLEWELLYN 

" An extraordinary scene happened the other night at 
Salem chapel, Tolyn. David Llewellyn aroused such 
fears among his audience that many cried out in terror 
to be saved. Women and children, and even men, 
were brought to a state of sheer hysteria, and shouted 
wildly with fright. Then this emotion spread to the 
evangelist himself, and he cried out : * Save me, Lord ! 
Save me ! ' The next moment he burst into wild 
laughter. It is feared the excitement of his tour is 
bringing on insanity." 

Owen took the paper to his aunts, and read 
the extract to them. 

" Poor David ! " said Celia. " It has been a 
terrible shock to him." 

"What do you advise, Owen?" asked Miss 
Hannah. 

" I must go to him, and get him away. Til try 
to bring him back here," answered Owen. 

"He will never meet her again," remarked 
Miss Hannah. " They have left for India. 
What havoc she has wrought in his life!" 

" He must have absolute quiet," remarked 
Owen, " or he will go quite from his mind — that 
is my opinion of him. Indeed, I shall get Sir 
Francis Hardley to see him now, and advise me." 

"Where will you find David? He seems to 
move about so from town to town." 
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''I shall go into the southern part of Wales, 
and try to find him. Sometimes his move- 
ments are known beforehand, but sometimes 
they are not. He seems to rush about from 
north to south, or east to west, just as he 
pleases; but for the last week he has been in 
the south, and he was there yesterday." 

So the following day Owen took the train for 
Cardiff. But while Owen went due south David 
came north — came even within a few miles of 
Bargelly, and, uninvited, entered one evening 
Rheobath chapel, where, as the reader knows, 
he had spoken once before. 

There was just an ordinary prayer meeting 
going on at the time, a mere handful of people 
scattered here and there among the pews. 

A hymn was being sung as David entered, 
but not drearily droned out, as at many English 
prayer meetings; it was given forth with full, 
lusty vigour. 

As David pushed his way forward everyone 
noticed how white and wild-eyed he looked. 
They expected he would go on the platform, and 
sit beside the minister. To the intense surprise 
of everyone he entered the large penitents* pew. 
The minister recognised him, came forward, and, 
touching him on the shoulder, said : 
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" Mr Llewellyn, have you not made a mistake ? 
This is the penitent pew you are sitting in." 

"I know it," was the curt answer. "I will 
stay here. It is the only fit place for a murderer, 
save the scaffold." 

The minister left him in surprise. He con- 
cluded that his mind was affected. 

The next moment David Llewellyn sprang to 
his feet, and, pointing to a seat now empty, 
where on a former occasion Mrs Sylvester had 
sat, he cried : 

"It was there I saw the beautiful, smiling 
face." And then, pointing to the pulpit : " And 
there I stood and denied Christ. What did I 
say then? 'The pure in heart shall see God.' 
I shall never see God. Look! There — there!" 
he shrieked. " It is the face just as I saw it in 
the water. Can't you see it?" 

Here the minister came forward, and, touching 
him on the shoulder, said : 

"Mr Llewellyn, you are not yourself. Had 
you not better sit down?" 

For answer Llewellyn shouted loudly : " No ; I 
am not myself! I sold myself to the devil! He 
is 'in me, and I in him! Oh, I did his work 
well! I pushed her, and she fell back — back. 
Can't you see the brand of Cain on my fore- 
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head? It was these hands that pushed her" 
(holding them up). "And listen, listen! Can't 
you hear the rush of the water over the rocks ? 
It hisses and spits at me ! I must go to her. 
It calls me to go to her. No one shall stop 
me. I loved her — I love her still ! " With these 
words on his lips he tore out of the chapel, 
shouting wildly as he went along : " Violet, I 
am coming! I am coming!" 

No one attempted to stop him ; they were all 
terrified. Like a maniac he sped through the 
streets of the town, and into the country road. 
Sometimes he walked, but more often he ran. 
His madness seemed almost to lend him wings, 
so quickly did he rush along. Where would he 
go? Perhaps to her late home, or perhaps to 
the wood or river, where they had often been 
together. 

As he neared Bargelly the moon was rising. 
It was now late ; he had walked many miles. 

David did not stop till he reached Egryn 
chapel on the Harlech road. The night had 
deepened quickly ; it was quite dark save for the 
fitful light of the moon, hidden every few moments 
by murky patches of flying cloud. The wind was 
blowing in from the sea, and the tide was rising. 
Far out to the west a blurred confusion of 
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smoke-like cloud seemed to hover angrily over 
the dark sea just beneath it. 

As David stopped by the chapel a young girl 
came up to him. It was Muriel. She was just 
going to a service there. 

"Good-evening, Mr Llewellyn," she said, ex- 
tending her hand. 

He stared at her, but there was no recognition 
in his face. Suddenly he held out his hand, and 
pointed upward to the sky. 

" Look ! Look ! " he cried. " See the wonderful 
light! It bids me follow." 

Muriel looked where he pointed, and said : " I 
can see no light — ^nothing but dark clouds and 
the moon." 

"You can't see it?" he returned. "No; per- 
haps not; it is not given to all to see it. But 
it is there, and it bids me follow, and I go. 
Violet! Violet! I am coming — coming!" 

And, without further word to Muriel, he waved 
his hands wildly above him, and walked quickly 
away. 

When he had gone a few miles farther he left 
the highroad, and ran up a narrow path that led 
upward to the mountain. It passed first through 
a deep ravine, with steep banks on either side. 
Tall, stately firs shimmered their dark foliage 
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against the clear, silvery light of the moon, which 
shot its rays among their rounded stems and 
made dark shadows of the trees. 

Placid and restful was the scene, but it did 
nothing to calm the mad brain that now rushed 
headlong through it 

On, on, sped the man, haggard and wild, con- 
scious of nothing save the one fixed purpose of 
his deranged mind — to go to Violet 

He soon reached the low stone bridge, where, 
two months ago, he had passed Colonel Sylvester. 
It was the bridge from which he had often leaned 
and watched the sunlight playing on the foam 
beneath, and heard the rippling stream say : 
"Violet! Violet!" 

And now for the first time he seemed to hesitate 
as to which path he should take. One ran beside 
the river, the other led to the higher path and 
the seat where sometimes he and she had sat. 
But it was only a moment he hesitated. The 
next instant he flung his hands wildly above him, 
crying : " Violet I Violet ! you are by the river ! 
I am coming — coming ! " And he rushed up the 
little path by the stream. Then, as it terminated 
abruptly at a huge rock, he jumped on to a 
boulder in the middle of the water, and so went 
up the stream, leaping, flying rapidly from stone 
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to stone. All sense of danger had left him. At 
length he reached the willow that had held her 
back from death, and with one cry : " Violet, my 
love, my love!" he plunged into the deep pool 
beneath it. 

Thus his tempted, troubled life found peace. 
Over him flowed the pure, limpid water, coming 
from the heart of the everlasting hills, passing on 
to the everlasting sea — fit emblem of the Great 
Eternity into which his soul had merged. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

LIGHT AND SHADOW 

" And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ' Peace.' '* 

Longfellow. 

There was mourning throughout all Wales. 
There was mourning in the little circle at Bar- 
gelly. David Llewellyn was buried in the green 
churchyard on the edge of the river. Canon 
Barker, with all his faults, was a man of broad 
views, and he not only offered a grave there, but 
read the funeral service, thus acting truly in the 
spirit of his Master, who said : " He that is not 
against us is for us." It was a deed that did 
much to heal the bitterness between Church and 
Dissent that yet existed in some parts of Wales. 

There were many thousands who flocked to 
Bargelly to be present at David's funeral. In- 
deed, never in the whole history of Wales had 
there been a grave that attracted so many to 
its side. Old and young, rich and poor, came 
hither with hearts of love and souls of sorrowing 

sympathy. Many a rough miner, with toil-stained 
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hand, looked down into the grave, and said : ** He 
gave me life ! " (as in all truth he did — life in its 
truest spiritual sense). Many a woman, with 
tearful eye, thought of her home, once a wreck, 
now sweet, happy, and pure — all through David's 
influence. Many a child who had only known 
a father's curse now felt, through him, a father's 
kiss. All these poured into the little graveyard 
bearing sometimes on their lips, but more often 
deep in their hearts, just these words: "The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the najne of the Lord ! " 

The coffin was more than hidden by floral 
wreaths, the offerings of Dissent. There were 
many hundreds — indeed, almost thousands — 
sent from all parts of Wales, and thus the 
little graveyard was transferred into a very 
garden of flowers. But among these tributes of 
Nonconformity were several crosses, the offer- 
ings of the Church. There was one of large 
red and white lilies sent by Miss Hannah ; 
another of white roses from Celia ; while Owen 
gave a shield of laurels, a tribute to his genius. 
But the graveyard, like the portals of heaven, 
was large enough for all. 

After a few months a small stone cross was 
erected to his memory by Miss Hannah. It bore 

T 
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his name and age, and one brief line : " Until the 
day break and the shadows flee away." 

In his life David had chased away many 
shadows that darkened the lives of his fellow-men. 
Shadows of vice and crime in all their most 
hideous forms fled away before his zeal and love 
like brown mists fleeing the sun. The shadows, 
too, of weakness, frailty, and irresolution, that 
momentarily darkened his own life in the eyes 
of those who knew him and loved him most, were 
soon forgotten, and only the nobler side of his 
character remained. Death with his kindly hand 
blotted out all else from the page of memory. 

By the many he was thought of, not so much 
as an eloquent preacher and master of brilliant 
rhetoric, but as one gifted with almost super- 
human power to wre3t from mankind all that 
was base and ignoble in the heart, and leave 
naught but the angel there. 

It was a few weeks after his death that Jenkins 
looked up one day from his digging, and said in 
a low voice to Miss Hannah Lloyd : " Have you 
heard what they say about Mr Llewellyn's grave, 
ma'am?'* 

"No," answered Miss Hannah. 

" They say " — and here Jenkins almost whispered 
the words, as though it would be irreverent to 
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speak in loud tones — " they say that over his grave 
at night has been seen the mystic lights 
Miss Hannah answered reverently thus: 
" It is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

KING AND QUEEN 
" *TU a consummation devoutly to be wish'd." 



Breakfast was in progress at Llangolen, and 
Celia poured out the tea. Miss Hannah read the 
paper, which stood behind her plate, propped up 
against the toast rack. 

Every now and then she ejaculated " Humph ! " 
and " Stuff and nonsense ! " as this or that paragraph 
did or did not meet with her views. The latter, 
of course, could be only expressive of disapproval, 
but the former might mean anything, according to 
the tone in which it was uttered. A description 
of a wedding had been known to elicit " Humph ! " 
while the same remark, though different in tone, 
had followed an account of a funeral. 

But presently she came to a paragraph in which 
neither of these expressions would apply. They 
were not half strong enough. 

" Good Lord ! " she exclaimed. " Just think of 
it! Here, Owen has completed his instrument, 
and it is pronounced * one of the greatest boons 
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to suffering humanity the world has ever 
known.' " 

" I was sure it would be," remarked Celia. " I 
am pleased ! " 

" Pleased ! Yes ; but he has never told me he 
had completed it." 

" Well, you have never looked very favourably 
on his profession, still less on his idea, now, have 
you? You were averse to his becoming a 
doctor." 

" I was a fool," said Miss Hannah. *' I shall go 
at once, and congratulate him." 

But there was someone else besides Miss 
Hannah, who read that morning's paper with 
more than pleasure, and who called to congratu- 
late him even before Miss Hannah. 

It was Muriel. Owen saw her coming up the 
garden path, and went to meet her. 

" Well, Muriel, what brings you here so early 
in the day ? " he exclaimed. " Not to consult 
me professionally, I hope?" 

" No ; it is not tkat" she answered, with a smile. 
" Can't you guess ? I have come to congratulate 
you." 

" You know, then ? " 

"Yes. Father read it in this morning's paper, 
and I felt I must come at once. Look ! Here is 
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the paragraph. I have cut it out I am proud 
of it — proud of you." 

This is what the paper said : 

" A Marvellous Invention. — To Dr Owen Lloyd of 
Bargelly belongs the credit of having invented a most 
wonderful instrument that will render any portion of 
the body dead to feeling. It will be applied in cases 
of great pain, and can be used, if desired, in place of 
an anaesthetic, as the patient would feel nothing what- 
ever of the operation. The Medical Press speak of it 
in terms of highest praise, and every hospital will at 
once secure one as soon as they are made. Doctor 
Lloyd deserves the thanks of the whole world. Suffering 
humanity owes him a debt it can never repay. The 
poor, pain-racked creature will be a thing of the past." 

" Why did you not tell me this before, Owen ? 
You know how interested I have always been in 
it," she exclaimed. 

" I scarcely know. You must forgive me. I 
have seldom talked about my ideas ; others have 
done that for me," he added, with a smile. 

" But tell me all about it. Who has seen it ? " 

" Oh, several well-known doctors. Sir Thomas 
Hardley for one." 

" And they all pronounce it a success ? " asked 
Muriel. 

••They do." 
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"How many years have you been working at 
it? It must be four or five." 

"It is more ; it is over six." 

" How patient you are ! " 

" I try to follow my motto, you know," said he, 
leading her into the dining-room. 

"* Learn to labour and to wait/ " answered Muriel, 
glancing at the framed motto hanging on the 
wall. 

"And now, I suppose, you will patent it, and 
make a fortune?" she said, with a laugh. 

" No ; I shall not patent it. Anyone rtiay make 
it. I want it to be as cheap as possible, so that 
every doctor, however poor, can afford to buy one, 
and alleviate much of the terrible pain that we 
come in daily contact with. That will be reward 
enough for me. You know I never cared much 
for money." 

"Nor power, nor fame, nor title," said Muriel. 

" Well, I can't say I do, though I am going to 
have the latter." And he pointed to an ofldcial- 
looking letter. " It is from the King," said Owen, 
" conferring on me a baronetcy. His Majesty has 
always taken a great interest in anything that 
tends to relieve pain. Sir Thomas Hardley told 
him of it, and this letter is the result." 

" Rise, Sir Owen," said Muriel, laughing. " And 
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now your dream is fulfilled ; you have all you 
want in this world." She spoke for the mo- 
ment without thinking. The next instant the 
full meaning of what she said came to her. 

"Not quite," answered Owen. 

Muriel walked away, and turning her face 
from him, looked out of the window. 

" Can the other never come, Muriel ? Must the 
answer still be the same ? " asked Owen abruptly, 
coming up behind her. 

Muriel turned, and holding out her hands to 
him, said, with a look which was half of pain : 
"Oh, what have I said? How foolish of me! 
Must I — must I answer?" 

For a moment Owen mistook her meaning. 

" Forgive me," he said. " Do not answer ; I 
have done wrong to ask you and pain you 
thus." And he walked away. 

The next moment Owen saw that Muriel had 
buried her face in her hands, and was sobbing, 
and he feared he had hurt her feelings. The 
intensely practical doctor did not know that all 
our greatest joys are expressed not with a shout, 
but with a sob. 

" Muriel ! Muriel ! " he cried, coming up to her. 
"What have I done? I would sooner cut off 
my hand than cause you grief like this." 
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For answer she held out her hands to him, 
a smile shining through her tears. 

"Your questions have caused me no pain," 
she said ; " only joy. You don't understand." 

But he understood her now. What he would 
have said is not known, for at this moment 
Miss Hannah entered the room. It was pos- 
sibly little of an endearing character, for Owen 
was a man who, though he felt deeply, seldom 
let his feelings show themselves on the surface. 

"So another has come to congratulate you as 
well as me ! I hoped I should be the first, Owen. 
The world will owe to you much." 

" I have but used the talent given me," said 
Owen reverently. " I could not wrap it up in 
a napkin." 

"And see!" cried Muriel, her Qyes glistening 
with excitement, "his King has rewarded him." 
And she pointed to the letter. 

" Not only his King, but his Queen," exclaimed 
Owen ; and he held out his hands to Muriel. 

The next moment Miss Hannah went up to 
Muriel, and taking her in her arms, kissed her— ^ 
a thing she had never been known to do to 
any woman before! 

"Take the blessing," said she, "of a crotchety 
old maid." 
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Some few weeks before the wedding there was 
a meeting between Sir Peter and Miss Hannah. 
The former, cautious as ever, was desirous of find- 
ing out if possible whether Owen would inherit his 
cousin's wealth, or whether she would bequeath it 
to various charities. 

*' The worst of these cantankerous old maids — 
you never know what they will do next," remarked 
Sir Peter to his wife. " Owen doesn't earn enough 
to keep Muriel as she should be kept, and he 
won't even make money out of that instrument 
of his now he has the chance. He is a fool. He 
could form a company, and sell the patent for a 
million. I shall go and see Hannah, and try 
to get her to persuade him into it. I shall 
find out about something else if I can." 

"What is that?" asked Lady Lloyd. 

" Why, how the old girl's will stands as to Owen. 
You know Muriel must live in decent style. I've 
got pride, if Owen hasn't. She must have her 
carriage. He can't expect her to ride about perched 
up in a dog-cart. And such a dog-cart ! — it is the 
shabbiest ramshackle conveyance in this part of 
Wales." 

When Sir Peter called on Miss Hannah he 
mentioned to her that he intended to give his 
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daughter a handsome landau and a pair of horses 
as a wedding gift. 

" And what is the use of that** retorted Miss 
Hannah, " without the corn to feed them with ? " 

" Well, well, I thought that, perhaps, you might 
like to give that — supplement my gift by, say, an 
annual donation of a thousand a year. It would 
be nothing to you." 

" Peter, I shall not give Owen a penny," retorted 
Miss Hannah. 

"What! Not forgiven him the old offence yet? 
Rankles still, eh ? " asked Sir Peter. 

"That's my business," retorted Miss Hannah 
stiffly. 

" Ah ! Well, you will leave him all when you 
die," observed Sir Peter. 

" I shall not leave him a penny," retorted Miss 
Hannah very firmly. 

" If that is the case I really think I ought to 
break off the engagement." 

" Do as you like, Peter ; break it off — break 
Muriel's heart. She's got one to break — that is 
more than you have." 

Sir Peter went away much depressed. 

"These bitter old maids!" he muttered as he 
walked along — " sour, unforgiving, mean ! " 

He had not gone far when he met Owen. 
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•*Look here," he observed after they had 
shaken hands, "if you want to marry Muriel 
you will have to patent that instrument of 
yours." 

" I will not," was the firm prompt answer Owen 
gave him. 

"But you must Look here, I will be plain 
with you. You needn't expect anything from 
Miss Hannah in the future, and you will get no- 
thing now — not a penny." 

Owen did not seem at all depressed by the 
prospect, but smiled. The smile irritated Sir 
Peter, for he broke out : 

"Oh! it's all very well for you not to care a 
fig about money ; but Muriel has always had every 
luxury, and she is not going to marry into beggary 
for you or anyone." 

" It won't be quite beggary," answered Owen 
quietly. 

"I am speaking figuratively. Your income is 
wretchedly small. What will it be in the future, 
even if you work at your hardest ? " 

"I can't calculate." 

" Miserably small. You must go more with the 
tide — ^become the fashionable doctor, join the 
Church, listen to Society's fads and fancies, and 
charge them well for it ; become the doctor of the 
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rich, and drop these cottage visits at eighteenpence 
a time." 

"Never!" cried Owen indignantly — "not if I 
starved first" 

"Well, you will — figuratively?" 

" Yes," returned Owen with a ring of satire in 
his voice ; " on an income from capital amounting 
to a million and a half" 

"Good heavens 1 man, what do you mean?" 
exclaimed Sir Peter. 

" Just what I say : that Miss Hannah has 
made all her estate over by deed of gift to my- 
self and Celia, and my share is about the figure 
I have named. It was done a fortnight ago." 

"Most extraordinary!" exclaimed Sir Peter. 
"You take my breath away, you know. A 
thousand congratulations. And she wouldn't tell 
me — what an old fool ! Gwirion ? " muttered Sir 
Peter, using that expressive Welsh adjective, and 
he touched his forehead with his finger. "Well, 
you will leave it in Lloyd Tarranter's ? " 

" I have not yet thought anything about it ; it 
is too much trouble. I have something else to 
think of I am daily deluged with letters from 
doctors wanting my instrument. Here is the last, 
sent down by hand — not from a doctor this time, 
but from Canon Barker." 
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It ran as follows: — 

"Dear Lloyd, — I am in great pain — set fast 
with rheumatism. Do come at once, and bring- the 
instrument. What a wonderful idea of yours i " 

"This is my reply to it; I am just going to 
post it," observed Owen : 

" Dear Canon, — Very sorry to hear about the 
rheumatism. Instrument in use now in a case of 
very great suffering. Try to imagine we have 
the old * Spartan days back again, when men did 
not flinch at every little twinge of pain.* — Yours 
in haste, Owen Lloyd." 

" He was rather hard on your idea, wasn't he ? " 
observed Sir Peter, laughingly. 

" Oh ! I've forgiven tkat^ only I couldn't lose the 
chance of having a rub at him. I shall send him 
up a bottle of something to put him right." 

" Well, good-bye," said Sir Peter. " Don't dis- 
turb your capital in Lloyd Tarranter's bank. What 
news I've got for Muriel ! " 

So before many weeks they were married ; and 
the little church that had moaned forth its funeral 
toll for David rang out the joyful peal for Owen. 
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And the Mawdoch, calm and clear, slowly 
winds its way past David's grave ; while yet a 
little farther on it waters the bank of Owen's 
garden, on which grow lilies tended by Muriel's 
hand. But high over all towers Cader Idris. 
Unmoved by funeral toll or wedding bell, he 
rears his purple crest far into the evening sky, 
catching the last glory of the dying day. The 
peaceful mountain seems to breath a "benison 
o'er the sleeping dust" in the graves beneath it, 
and points the way to Heaven. 



THE END 
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